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THE BATILE .. . 
OF FLODDEN. — 


BOUT three years ago there was set up on the real 
site of the Battle of Flodden a massive granite cross, 
simply inscribed “ Flodden Field 1513, to the brave 
of both nations.” At a time when minor events 
are so frequently commemorated, the four-hundredth 

anniversary of this important battle should not pass without 
notice. It took place, as Lord Rosebery reminded us in a very 
eloquent speech delivered a few weeks ago, at Selkirk, in the 
murk of evening, on September oth, 1513. There is no need to 
recapitulate the history of so famous an engagement. Lord 
Rosebery did so very clearly in the speech to which we have 
alluded, and whoever thirsts for a more detailed description can 
easily turn up the accounts written by the enthusiastic local 
antiquaries. First among these we would place the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, at one time Vicar of Branxton. The little church 
undoubtedly occupied iis present position when the two armies 
met, and the Vicarage windows look out over the battlefield. To 
find out more and ever more about the battle was the passion 
of the Vicar’s life. Mr. Cadwallader Bates, most zealous ot 
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local historians, has a fine account in his “ History of North- 
umberland,”’ and the sum and substance of the whole matter 
is accurately given in the history by Captain Norman, which 
the sightseer may purchase almost on the field of battle. 

Above and beyond all these must be placed the battle scene 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion.” The late Mr. Swinburne held 
that there was no finer battle poem out of Homer, and when 
it was suggested to him that he should write on Flodden, a 
matter of which he had most complete understanding, he 
replied that it would be grotesque to re-attempt a task which 
Scott had performed to perfection. Yet we can imagine the 
author of “ The Jacobite Exile’s Lament” writing a new and 
original Flodden Field. Nowadays the version given by Sir 
Walter Scott is not generally accepted, but there is no doubt 
of his having a perfect familiarity with the chief points in the 
surrounding landscape. The merit of his poem lies neither 
in that nor in its historical accuracy, but in the matchless spirit 
and verve with which he describes the fighting. We can forgive 
his ignorance the more easily, inasmuch as late in the nineteenth 
century it was still believed that “‘ on Flodden bent the Scottish 
foe has fired his tent.” At any rate, Louisa Marchioness of 
Waterford erected near Flodden Quarry a little drinking fountain 
which she inscribed with a garbled version of Scott’s inscription 
to Sybil Grey, her evangelical principles causing her to have 
a scruple about the phrase “‘ Pray for the soul.”” Oozing from 
the mountain-side near Branxton is a little rill that was probably 
the one Scott had in his mind. Surrey, marching from Alnwick 
and failing to induce James to accept battle at Milfield Plain, 
moved behind Barmoor Wood and the low hills to Twizel, where 
his army crossed “‘ the deep and sullen” Till, partly by means ot 
the beautiful single-arched bridge and partly by the neighbouring 
ford. Easy it is on a harvest day to stand by the new cross of 
stone and figure again the movements of the generals. Surre\ 
crept down the banks of Till as if he were going to make a dash 
for Coldstream, and so get between the Scottish Army and its 
home. King James kept a watchful eye on his enemy, and 
changing from “ dark Flodden ”’ to the lower range of hills near 
Branxton, at last set fire to his tents, and, concealed by the 
smoke, rushed down upon the English foe. It was one of the 
most splendidly fought contests in history ; but the most remark- 
able feature was the romantic attachment which the rude 
Scottish nobles showed to their King. It is said that there 
is not a noble house in Scotland which did not lose one of its 
members at the fatal field, where ‘“‘ the flowers of the forest 
were a’ wed awa’.”’ The Scottish dead were great and illus- 
trious. They were probably equalled in number by the English 
dead, but the latter were nearly all common soldiers. Thus it 
happens that in England, Flodden has come to be thought of 
only as one among many battles; the word in Scotland runs 
through history like a sad and wailing spirit. 

The battle led to nothing in particular except the ruin 
of the Scottish expedition. It was about four in the afternoon 
when the armies joined battle, and night must have been falling 
at the critical moment when James was in the centre of the 
hottest fight. ‘“‘ Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
as fearlessly and well.’ But “the dark impenetrable ring ”’ 
was penetrated at last and the gay and brave Monarch slain. 
Away fled the Scots, plashing over the fords of Tweed and spread- 
ing the news of disaster far and near. A few loaded themselves 
with booty, but others resembled that wild and despairing 
fugitive who of all the famous “ souters of Selkirk” was the only 
one to return. Scotland rallied like alion. Every village smithy 
rang for weeks to the blows of the hammer turning ploughshares 
into guns and swords. There was such a drilling and training 
on the Borough Moor as scarcely ever had been known before. 
However, Surrey did not pursue his advantage. It was enough 
for him to have ruined the expedition. The English Borderers, 
precisely as the Scottish Borderers had done after BannockLurn, 
were content to ride forays. They wasted in successive raidings 
the Merse and Liddesdale, the Lothians and the adjoining 
country. But this was only part of the usual game. It lasted 
till another James crossed the Tweed southwards and became 
King of a United Kingdom. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Ampthill and her little 
( daughter. Lady Ampthill is the third daughter of the 
late Earl Beauchamp, and was married to Lord Ampthill 
in 1894. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direc 
application is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received, 
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no village without its institution of this kind. 

These clubs are popular and thriving. Several 
were started in the time of King Edward VII., and 
they succeeded, for the simple reason that King Edward was 
ibsolutely devoid of anything in the nature of cant. It was 
ant that proved the ruin of many of the earlier attempts to 
stablish clubs in the villages. The philanthropists who started 
them almost invariably made a point of explaining that they 
were meant to counteract the influence of the public-house, 
and the English peasant has a suspicion of anybody and anything 
that offers to do him good in this way. He goes to the club 
now because the institution is conducted on far more sensible 
lines. It provides him with light reading, games and amusements 
of various sorts, and is available in the winter-time for dances, 
whist drives and other social gatherings, for lectures, and so 
on. Those who are wise in their day and generation do not 
continually set it up as a rival to the public-house. 


FY ING GEORGE has set a very good example to other 
landowners by erecting a village club at Bab- 
ingley. On the Sandringham Estate now there is 


The strike of agricultural labourers in South-West Lanca- 
shire, although widespread and thoroughgoing, appears to 
have had a very indecisive result. From reliable sources 
we are informed that the number of strikers is estimated at 
about two thousand, though it is admitted to be difficult, 
if not impossible, to arrive at a definite figure. The strike 
seems to have been forced upon the newly formed Farm 
Labourers’ Union against their will and before they were 
ready for it. It was the result of one of the farmers 
dismissing the whole of his men because they, like all others 
in the Union, presented to their employer a statement of the 
Union programme, with an enquiry as to whether the masters 
would consider its items. The Union had, of course, to stand 
by the victims of their own ill-considered precipitancy, and the 
strike was the result. It only lasted a fortnight, the men going 
back to work, by no means unwillingly, as a rule, on the sugges- 
tion of the Superintendent of Police at Ormskirk that a joint 
committee of farmers and labourers should be formed to con- 
sider and settle the men’s grievances. This timely suggestion 
was the direct result of the then forthcoming visit of the King 
to Knowsley, and its effect was immediate and satisfactory, 
in so far as it resulted in the return of the men to work. 

But the result of the labours of the joint-committee, which 
only met twice and then dissolved itself, has not given satis- 
faction to the men. Their demands include a rise in wages, 
shorter hours, payment for overtime, a half-holiday on Saturday, 
and uniformity on all these points throughout the district. 
The farmers claim that the labourers’ demands have been 
conceded already by resolutions of the two chief farmers’ clubs 
in the neighbourhood, but the labourers are not satisfied 
by the passing of resolutions. Such resolves, they say, 
are honoured more largely in the breach than in the 
observance. And as the joint-committee decided that they 
had no power to discuss the Union demands, and no means of 
enforcing any conclusion to which they might come if they did, 
the only tangible result of their brief labours was the suggestion 
of the independent chairman, that a permanent conciliation 
board should be formed, for whom a legal status and plenary 
powers should be sought. This proposal appears to meet with 
general approval, but the dissolution of the committee without 
having accomplished anything more definite has caused great 
disappointment, which threatens to result, in further trouble. 
And there the matter rests at present, the strike having 
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practically accomplished nothing, except, perhaps, to force a 
few farmers actually to grant their men the terms, which many 
of them were already doing in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the clubs previously referred to. 


Partridge-shooting opened on Monday under adverse 
conditions. After a long and delightful summer the dry weather 
has apparently come to an end, and in most parts of the country 
rain fell in torrents on the first of September. In the second 
place, a great deal of corn is still uncut, especially in the North 
of England, and shooting, therefore, is impossible. The main 
feature of the season in the South is that, after a good hatch-out, 
the coveys immediately began to diminish in numbers, and 
probably there were not a third as many birds alive on the 
opening day as there were in June. In the North of England 
a large number of second broods appear to have been raised, 
and have done well, although, as yet, they are little better than 
“ cheapers,’”’ and will not, properly speaking, be shootable for 
some weeks to come; the coveys are large and healthy. The 
partridge season may not turn out so bad as at one time was 
expected ; but, on the other hand, it cannot possibly be a good 
year, or even an average one. 


Our sporting readers will read with zest the article on the 
Grouse Season which Mr. Douglas Cairns contributes to anothe1 
part of the paper. He finds it, as everyone must find it, a very 
difficult task to reconcile the extraordinary differences which 
have occurred this year not only between adjacent moors, but 
between parts of the same moor. The examples he cites are 
very striking. He gives the following apt illustration: ‘A 
crow flying from Glen Lyon, where three guns are credited 
with ninety-three and a-half brace on August roth, would only 
have to touch Ben Lawers and cross Loch Tay, a trifle of some 
ten or twelve miles, before arriving on the confines of a moor, 
normally of the highest order, where a week’s work in August 
resulted in the slaughter of twelve brace of cock grouse !’’ He 
is evidently of the opinion that food has a great deal to do with 
it, and what he says about the blaeberry in North Wales 
possesses an interest not only for sportsmen, but for naturalists 
and botanists. Fortunately, there are better prospects of winter 
food this year than last year. The heather itself is exceedingly 
beautiful and abundant, and as the stock of birds must neces- 
sarily be small, shooters may comfort themselves with the hope 
that next year will compensate for this. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Her robe falls heavy round her feet, 
Straight folds, the hue of ripened wheat, 


Her wide grey eyes are weary-sweet 


As if she were Heaven’s almoner, 
The tribes and nations look to het 
May I not look, nor greatly er 


So I say softly, ‘* Mother mine ! 


A bit of bread, a cup of wine! 
She answers not by any sign. 


Alway she hath these listening looks 
I see her pass among the stooks 


Or, with bowed head, along the brooks. 


Perchance she hears (QO, leagues away !) 
Where winter yokes the white, the grey 


Fierce steeds that follow down her way. 


The swallows heard them—and they fled. 
She will not meet them, being dead, 
But they shall thunder o’er my head 


Mine, whom she quits uncomforted. 
AGNES S. FALCONER 


The advent of September virtually sees the close of the 
cricket season. This year it turned out to be much more brilliant 
and interesting than was expected. The weather was almost 
ideal for the game, dry, and yet never overwhelmingly hot. 
The fight for the championship soon developed into a duel 
between last vear’s holders (Yorkshire) and Kent. The struggle 
was very dramatic, and captivated the attention even of those 
who take but a casual interest in the game. Kent won, and 
on the play deserved to do so, although he would be a bold man 
who said that Yorkshire was the inferior team. The Tykes 
have been able to pick up a great deal of young talent during 
the last year or two, and there is every prospect of their 
making a very keen fight for the championship next year. At 
the end of the season they were playing as keenly and well as 
they did at the beginning. 
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Lord Haldane’s address to the American Bar Association 
at Montreal was full of ‘‘ meat.’’ It contained much thinking 
on a high plane, and also a great dea! of out-of-the-way informa- 


tion which came in as embroidery. The account of the origin 
of the high office he holds belongs to the second category. In 


early days, when even kings lived in simple state, the Lord High 
Chancellor was the King’s domestic chaplain, and he acted 
as the King’s political secretary, because ability to write was 
one of the essentials to appointment. The Lord High Steward 
and the Lord High Chamberlain in many cases did not possess 
this accomplishment. The Lord Chancellor in early days lived 
in the palace, and had his regular allowance of five shillings, 
a simnel cake, two seasoned simnels, one sextary of clear wine, 
one sextary of household wine, one large wax candle, and forty 
pieces of candle. Much has changed since those days, but one 
thing remains the same, and this is the appointment of the Lord 
Chancellor by giving him the Great Seal. This was how Lord 
Haldane himself was appointed. He knelt before King George, 
who made a simple delivery of the Seal. 


Sittlichkeit is the word of the riddle which explains the 
later and greater part of Lord Haldane’s oration. He will 
have it that just as a race or nation comes to an understanding 
among its members as to what is and what is not permissible, 
so this Sittlichkeit may grow up within the members of a group 
of nations, provided that they possess certain ideals in common 
Che possibility of this is demonstrated Ly the fact that nations 
of the world have agreed as to what may or may not be done 
in warfare. A very simple example is the agreement that 
merchant ships shall not be destroyed on the high seas simply 
because they fly the enemy's flag. There are many regulations 
more difficult to keep than this preliminary one, Lut civilisation 
prevents the nations from doing certain things in war that 
their forefathers did readily enough, and Lord Haldane’s point 
is that this mutual understanding may be fostered until it 
covers every possible point of difference lo enable that to 
be made possible, it would therefore Le necessary to abandon 
the old ery which has often stood us in good stead—*‘* My 
country, right or wrong,”’ and to take a sympathetic view of 
our opponent’s position. The suggestion is admirable, but the 
practical statesman might object that it is opening the way for 
the introduction of a flabby and weakening sentiment before 
the nations are prepared for the clear understanding that wou!d 
enable Lord Haldane’s theory to be reduced to practice 


\viation has been an expensive art to learn. It has cost 
not only vast sums of money, but the blood of many brave 
men of all nations. Nevertheless, it would almost appear 
as though the result were likely to be worth even this vast 
expense. The singular performance of a Trench airman, 
M. Pegoud, may very well mark a new stage in the development 
ot aircratt His feat has been called “ looping the loop” in 
the air, but what he did was to allow his machine to turn a 
somersault, come down this way to the extent of nearly 1,o00ft., 
then right his ship again and alight safely on the ground. 
M. Blériot says this was no mere acrobatic feat, but an experi- 
ment of the highest scientific value. It proved that aeroplanes 
can be built to fly in any position. If that be so, loss of life 
in the future will either be obviated altogether or very con- 
siderably reduced. 


Mr. Wilfred Buckley continues to carry on his crusade to 
bring about the certification of milk. It is a worthy object and 
we wish him success in his quest ; but it is incumbent on all 
who have the general welfare at heart to insist also on a means 
of providing pure milk at a cheap rate. Mr. Buckley rather 
sneers at the consumer who regards milk as a “ 4d. per quart 
opaque liquid food,”’ and says the English consumer's mind is 
always jarred by the suggestion that you are to pay more than 
fourpence. The class to which Mr. Buckley belongs would 
not be jarred, but we have to remember the multitude of work- 
ing men and women and their children to whom an increase in 
the price of milk is a serious tax. As it is, they cannot afford 
to use enough of this “‘ opaque liquid food,” and it is very 
desirable, in the interests of infant life, that they should be 
encouraged to make greater use of it. The foreign tinned and 
skimmed milk so commonly used by our workers is as undesir- 
able as any uncertificated English milk. 


On the whole, Sir Richard Waldie Griffith must have been 
regarded as a messenger of glad tidings when he addressed the 
Tweed Commissioners at Bannockburn the other day. “He 
made the welcome announcement that poaching on the Tweed 
is now practically confined to a small professional class. A 
few years ago, as most of us remember, it was a nocturnal 
amusement of farm labourers, shepherds and even elders of 
the kirk. Not so good was his story about the grayling. 
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Someone who must have been on the verge of lunacy put a 
quantity of these fish inio the Tweed alout a quarter ot a 
century ago, if our memory be correct, and, as Sir Robert says, 
there is no doubt whatever of the injury they are doing to the 
trout fishing. Other enemies of the game-fishing are seals, 
porpoises and cormorants, which, the chairman thought, should 
be put down by International action. Many of the greedy 
cormorants come from Norway, and the Norwegian salmon 
fisheries would be greatly benefited by their destruction. It 
is at the mouths of the rivers that the greatest slaughter of 
salmon fry takes place. There their enemies gather in armies, 
and it might be very worth while for the Tweed Commissioners 
to organise a destructive raid upon them. 


We have passed from August to September, and still, 
at the moment of writing, the very unusual drought in 
Scotland has only begun to yield to ihe rain. It is 
true that the conditions have been tolerably uniform 
over our islands, but it is in the North that their effect is 
most strongly marked, even as it is there that such con- 
ditions are least frequent. The Tay, where the nets came 
off on August 20th and the autumn rod-fishing goes on 
till Octoker 15th, is running lower than ever known before. 
The state of the rivers in the more northern Highlands 
may be estimated by the fact that the water is so low in the 
Caledonian Canal that for some time past it has been closed to 
cargo boats of any but the lightest draught. Nor have even 
those Outer Hebrides, which usually are visited with a far more 
than sufficient rainfall, escaped the fate of the mainland. The 
Grimersta River is reported to have “no water in it at all” ; 
and many of the smaller burns have entirely disappeared 
for the time being. Naturally, the fish have practically dis 
appeared likewise, and are congregated in the occasional pools, 
and all angling is ebandoned. 


A RHYME OF VILLAGE NAMES 

When firmly tied in Town a chap 

Should not seek solace in a map, 

‘Twill only make his zest more keen 

For hill (marked brown) and vale (marked green), 
Whiic village names like voices call 

lo him to come and sec them all 


Could | but pay my tare by train 

Or had I wings or aeroplane, 

My course should swiftly be addrest 
Towards the middle West-South-West ; 

And first I probably should sink 

Down at Beer Crocombe for a drink ; 

rom whence, allured by nought but sound, 
1 would explore the country round 


There’s sport at Cricket Malherbie, 
At Chaffcombe jest and laughter free, 
Replenishment at Caundle Purse : 
And then, how easily my verse, 
If writ at Chilton Cantelo 

Or Ryme Intrinsica, would flow 


Alas! I cannot even reach 

Wyke Champflower or Evercrceech ; 
Lamyatt, Hornblotton, Chedzoy are, 
With Curry Mallet, all too far ; 

Still less in one flight can I tak» 
Mappowder, Hemyock, Dowlish Wake 
Pendomer and Allowenshay, 

Lopen and Merr.ott—Crewkerne way 
foller Porcorum, Othery, 

Chideock, Wambrook, Payhembury 
Thorne Falcon, Mohun’s Ottery, 
rolpuddle, Piddletrenthide, Trull, 
Babeary, Ditcheat, Tintinhull. 


And, worst of all—ay! there’s the rub 
I cannot get to Melbury Bubb. 
F. G. SHIRREFF. 


We very often find that the second rose bloom is better than 
the first in certain qualities: the size of the individual flowers 
is often greater, and in many varieties the colour of the petals 
is deeper in the second than in the first bloom. But this autumn, 
rather exceptionally, we see that the second bloom is actually 
as abundant as the first. In the case of some plants it is even 
more plentiful, and in many where the buds came rather 
deformed and did not develop into perfect beauty in June, 
the flowers are beauiiful in shape and size now. The growth 
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of the new wood from which the second blooms are springing 
is far more than usually strong and large. Although the summer 
was cold and cloudy, and despite the long spell of drought, 
it has evidently suited the needs of many floral things, and the 
school children are already rejoicing in the beginnings of what 
is likely to be a “ bumper ”’ year for blackberries. 


Perhaps it is because of the coldness of the summer, perhaps 
because more attention is given to flying than to swimming 
icross the Channel at present, but for some reason we have heard 
very little lately of attempts to cross the Channel by swimming. 
Now, for next summer, we are threatened with an American 
ffort to accomplish that which has as yet only twice been 
iccomplished by a Briton. It is to be made by Captain Alfred 
Brown, the Commodore of the New York Life-saving Corps, 
who has lately succeeded in swimming from Battery Point to 
sandy Hook Lightship. It is a feat which has very often been 
ittempted before, but until now has never been achieved. 
fhe distance is put at thirty-two miles, and Americans have 
ilways rated it as the equivalent of the cross-Channel swim. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether it is beset with quite the 
same difficulties of tides and currents. Let this be said without 
n any way detracting from the praise due to Captain Brown 
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for his courage and endurance. The Channel, as is well known, 
has an extraordinary complication of variously travelling 
currents, and there is no reason, in its geographical position, 
to suppose that there is the same diversity in the stretch of 
water between Battery Point and Sandy Hook. 


There have been two recent incidents which suggest very 
strikingly the danger, not sufficiently realised, occasioned by 
the movement of shifting earth. The first case was one of a 
poor fellow in holiday mood, scraping for himself a cave in the 
side of a sand-dune by the sea. The upper portion of the dune 
slipped, in consequence of his excavation, and buried him so 
completely that, although the accident was witnessed and help 
was quickly at hand, he was dead from suffocation before he 
could be released from the sand. In the other and more recent 
case no lives were lost, but it was only through the accident 
of the landslip occurring during the night that the loss of life 
was not heavy. <A great mass of the cliff, composed of sand 
with stone embedded in it, slipped from the cliff between 
Shanklin and Dunnore, and buried a number of bathers’ tents 
that were pitched on the beach beneath it. In effect the incident 
may serve as a very salutary warning, but its possible results 
are too dreadful to think of. 


THE DUBLIN WEEK 


OTHING could) more fully illustrate the two-fold 

Irish character than the brilliant success of this 

vears Show. For many months past there has 

scarcely been an intelligent visitor to Ireland who 

has not returned with the most alarming accounts 

t the bitter feclings that have keen generated by the Home 
Rule Bill. Without offering the slightest opinion one way or 
the other upon that measure, it must be admitted that it has 
roused into activity many enmities that seem to have lain 
dormant, at least for the time being. That rumour in this case 
was not entirely false is proved by the accounts that have been 
recorded in the papers. As we write there have been in Dublin 
conflicts between the authorities and the crowd, zs well as 
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rioting of a very severe description. On the posters of nearly 
every paper a list of casualties is ennounced, just as though 
we were already in the midst of civil war. Moreover, ther 
has occurred, at the same moment, one of those periodical 
disturbances in the relations between master and servant 
to which Ireland is subject. Labour unrest, in fact, mace 
itself practically visible in the long line of empty tramway 
cars which in normal times ought to have been carrying 
crowds of sightseers out to Balls Bridge and back. ‘ What 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” and the 
jarvies reaped an unexpected harvest owing to the strike 
of the tramway men. But the strange thing is that the 
Show itself was entirely undisturbed by these unruly factors. 
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Indeed, its success was 
abnormal, and offers a 
cutting criticism on 
those who have been 
interfering in Ireland. 
The country, after all is 
said and done, is mainly 
an agricultural country, 
and the success of the 
Dublin Show was largely 
an after effect of the 
boom in agriculture. 
Never in modern times 
have so many Irishmen 
been growing rich and 
prosperous than to-day. 
The enclosure bore 
eloquent witness of the 
fact. Without any of 
the extreme fashion 
which distinguishes some 
of the functions in this 
country the crowd that 
had assembled was gaily 
clad, and merry and 
friendly to a degree. 
Never, in fact, was there 
a Dublin Horse Show in 
which more goodwill was 
manifested, which seems 
to prove that, afterall, the 
Irishman does not take his 
politics so very seriously. 


A great feature of this exhibition is, of course, the horses. 
Ireland is coming more and more to be regarded by the rest of 
Europe as the great horse-breeding country, and substantial 
evidence in favour of this was given in the presence of many 
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old gelding Savage. 
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well known foreign 
buyers. There was a 
sheep exhibition too, but 
this was subsidiary to the 
main one of horses. A 
magnificent collection had 
been got together. Not 
only did the number 
exceed that of former 
years, but by universal 
i consent the quality was 
considerably above any- 
thing that had been 
shown before. The judges 
had a long and tedious 
task. Many of the 
popular classes had as 
many as sixty-nine, 
seventy-two, eighty-five 
and one had actually 
ninety entries. Many of 
the competitors, too, 
were very equally 
matched, so that, 
although there was a 
liberal number of judges 
at work, it was impossible 
for them to get through 


9 PA very quickly. However, 
/ / 


this show is a_ well 
managed one, and any- 
one who found the judging 
dull had always some 


alternative entertainment at his elbow. The visitors thronged 
to Ball’s Point at an early hour in the morning, and when Lord 
Aberdeen paid an informal visit about noon, the place was 
‘The awards, 


particularly in the hunter classes, 
were, on the whole, popular. Mr. 
John McMoran’s Foxcatcher was 
placed first in the class of hunters 
and hunter geldings up to thirteen and 





A WELL KNOWN FIGURE. 


fourteen stone, and the second prize 
was given to Mr. Mervyn Thorney- 
croft for his English-bred eight year 
In the important 
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THE CHAMPION WALL. 


class for aged thoroughbred stallions, calculated to get weight- 
carrying hunters, the first prize was won by Poussin, a son 
of Gallinule, owned by Major Beatty. In the stallions under 
eight years old the chief winner was by Zinfandel, and belonged 
to Messrs. Flannery Brothers. In a very even class of yearling 
fillies, the first prize was taken by a chestnut belonging to 
Count Stolberg, and the second also by a chestnut. In the 
class for weight-carrying hunters fifteen stone and upwards, 
Mr. Donnelly’s Irish-bred chestnut gelding, Dodger, took first, 
while Messrs. McMoran Brothers were second with Red Star. 
Hunter geldings up to thirteen and fourteen stone were entered 
to the number of thirty-two, the winner being Mr. J. McMoran’s 
Foxcatcher, and Mr. Mervyn Thorneycroft’s Savage was 
second. No fewer than sixty-nine entries were in the class 
for four year old geldings up to thirteen or fourteen stone. 
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After some difficult judging the first prize was given 
to a splendid bay belonging to Lord Kenmare. This 
was Limerick-bred, and an Antrim-bred one was 
second. The best of the four year old mares was 
Mr. Milling’s Malvina. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


LINSEED AS A PROFITABLE CROP. 

HE passing of the years brings many changes, 
even in things agricultural and the choice of 
crops by the farmer. There was a time when 
wheat was regarded as the sheet-anchor of 
farming, and perhaps justly so; but now the 

area devoted to its growth is about one-third of what 
it was in those days. Many people hope and believe 
that sugar-beet will before long take a prominent place 
among the major products of British laud. Lucerne is 
slowly but surely growing in favour, while flax, the 
cultivation of which once formed an important feature, 
has practically disappeared from our fields. It was 
chiefly grown for the sake of the straw as the raw 
material for linen manutacture, and the seed were quite 
a secondary consideration. The shiftings of trade put 
an end to the demand for the straw, and the cultivation 
of flax became a thing of the past in England, though 
it still survives in Ireland. The turning of Time's 
wheel, however, is not unlikely to bring about a revival, 
and flax may once more be regarded with favour—not 
so much, this time, for the value of the straw as for the 
seed, for which there is a great and growing demand. 
Linseed is an exceedingly useful, safe and nourishing 
food for stock, but it costs over /8 per ton on rail, and 
that is a high price, and the question is: Would it pay 
to grow it at home? Let us make a little calculation 
in the light of recent experiments. It has been shown 
that with good cultivation as much as 18cwt. of seed per acre 
can be grown, but probably the average yield would be about 
14cwt., while the straw may weigh anything between tocwt 
and 30cwt. per acre, and for this there is still a fair market 
The value of the seed may safely be put at /6 per acre, 
and that would be as good a return as is often obtained from 
a corn crop in these days. The straw is said to be worth from 
{2 to £4 per ton, according to quality and nearness to market, 
and thus the total returns should be at least £8 per acre for 
a moderate crop, and might do much better than that with 
good management. The objection that flax is a very exhausting 
crop has little foundation in fact. It has been shown to be no more 
so than wheat, and can be followed by either of the three cereals. 
The best month for sowing is May, a time that is late for barley 
or oats, and so it might very 
well displace those crops when 
their sowing has been delayed 
by weather or other causes 
It is quick growing, and is 
generally harvested in time for 
an autumn catchcrop of turnips 
or rape The cultivation is 
easy. After one deep plough- 
ing the seed-bed should be 
“compact,”’ but with a fine 
surface. Farmyard manure is 
the most suitable, but if used 
should be applied in the 
autumn. It is a mistake to 
have the land in very high 
condition, as the crop is liable 
to “‘ lodge,’’ and that is detri- 
mental to the yield of seed. 
The seed can be sown broad- 
cast or drilled. If sown, 8olb. 
of seed per acre is required, 
but, if drilled, about 6olb. will 
be sufficient. As a substitute 
for fat in skim-milk for calves 
linseed is of great value, and 
even when there is no milk for 
them at all it is a most impor- 
tant ingredient in the making 
| ae of a suitable gruel. There is 
little doubt that calf-rearing 


will be a growing industry in 
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the future, and that the demand for linseed will increase Surely 


it would not be a bad idea for many farmers to begin with 

an acre or two of flax as an experiment The seed is useful 

for nearly evcry kind of stock in the form of jelly, when it forms 

a natural and effective laxative and preserver of health as well 

as a nutritive food A. T. M 
WILL CLOVER HAVE TO GO? 

Chis year promises a record in the quantity of English clover 
seed that is being harvested, and vet farmers are now seriously 
considering whether clover will not have to drop out of their 
rotations lo have mentioned such twenty years ago would have 
entitled the speaker to a speedy entrance to the county lunati 
asylum What were the hunting-men to do without their old 
clover ? and the demand from the towns was a huge one In 
those days the farmers knew if they carried their first cuts of clover 
in good condition, their next year’s rent was more than half secured 
rhen, a well made clover rick a year old was about the best ready- 
money article that the farmer had to sell Now, in many districts it 
does not make much more money than good upland meadow hay, 


simply because the demand from the towns has died out. The trams, 
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buses and cabs which were formerly drawn by horses have bee; 
replaced by mechanically propelled vehicles, the private stable 
have been turned into motor garages, and no longer do we sce th 
farmers’ teams taking in clover hay and returning equally heavil) 
laden with the contents of the manure pit. If clover falls out « 
the rotation, some other nitrogen gathering crop must replace i 
such as either beans or peas, and these will require more labou 
Probably thi 
latter consideration will induce farmers to hold on to clover i; 


in hoeing than the clover hay does in the making 


their rotation as long as they can, and, besides, clover provid 
a very acceptable dry feed for farm animals; but where nex 
year’s clover crop is to come from, few farmers know, as there 

in fact, that whic 
In the West of Englan 
many farmers are going to skim their stubbles and bush the clover 


hardly a good piece of seeds visible anywhere ; 
was sown has cither matted or lies dormant. 


in, and take a sporting chance of what the winter will do for them 
So it is probable that those with well-secured clover ricks of thi 
year’s make will find it a profitable investment to hold them fo 
another year, as there will be few heavy first cuts next season 
hus how paradoxical this clover proposition appears. Ec. W 


THE GROUSE SEASON. 


the 


even in so patchy a season as this, when not only 


making of bags, as of books, there ts no end 


is the patchiness present to an unprecedented degree, 
but the good and bad patches—in some localities 
the very good and very bad—seem to be practically 
adjacent here are no reports of immense bad areas, except 
in the Border counties, and even thereabouts, to wit, at Hanging- 
shaw (which, though in Selkirkshire, is situated within a very 
few miles of the terribly big blank patch), a record bag for the 
moor is reported And this total lack of uniform badness or 
excellence is apparent throughout both Scotland and England, 
frustrating any attempt at a general estimate, even of any one 
county, and utterly falsifying the predictions of such prophets 
as were bold enough to foretell excellence in inverse ratio to altitude 
Inverness-shire probably comes nearer to carrying a fair stock 
than any other one county, and in some parts more than a fair 
stock. 
lving near the ‘‘ County March,” 


These are the high parts, including such moors as Gaick, 
which, at the railway summit, 
is 1,484ft. above sea-level; and, again, Coignafearn, the huge 
catchment area of the Findhorn, and drained by its two main 
sources. At Moyhall rumour has it that the stock is ample, while, 
still following the course of the “‘ Fair Stream of Alders,’’ the Cawdor 
moors are quite up to the condition usually, if vaguely, described 
as “ good average,”’ 950 brace having been killed there in four days. 
Here, however, as if to frustrate any attempt at generalisation, 
on the high waterstead above Carr Bridge there is a comparative 
shortage of birds. The Perthshire moors display a marvellous 
irregularity, though the prizes are more plentiful 
more talked of—than the blanks 


in Glen Lyon, where three guns are credited with 93} 


or anyway, 
A crow, flying trom Meggernic 
brace 
on August roth, would merely have to top Ben Lawers and 
cross Loch Tay, a trifle of some ten or twelve miles before 
arriving on the confines of a moor, normally of the highest 
order, where a week's work in August resulted in the slaughte 
of 12 brace of cock-grouse! On this ground there appears 
to have been little or no starvation with its consequent disease, 
for the grouse departed en masse in the spring, disheartened by 
the last of many snowstorms, leaving very few to become victims 
of later torrential rains. Further east in the same county there 
would seem to have been quite a lot of birds. At Drumour, for 
instance, the opening week produced some 700 brace over dogs, 
while some of the moors higher up the Tay Valley were noticeably 
good, the Kinnaird party of six accounting for 235} brace on 
August 30th 

Not a whit less inconsistent is the state of affairs in the South- 
West. 


on one or two previous occasions, while just across the Sound, 


Dippin in Arran reported disease, unknown there except 
in Bute, three guns killed 129 brace one day “early on’’; and 
again across the sea, on the mainland, in South Ayrshire, where 
the stock of birds is mostly very poor, a record bag of 95 brace 
was obtained by four or five guns on a very small moor which had 
hitherto never produced 60 brace in a day. 
heather, which was badly “ grubbed ”’ last year, has much improved 
and possibly depopulated some of the neighbouring ground where 
the food supply is lamentably short. 


Here, however, the 


Descending to England, we have Mr. Wilson’s nionumental 
bag at Broomhead, over 1,300 brace without the pick-up, to com- 
pare with the most doleful tales from other parts of the same 


Setton 


first party killed, roughly, 1,400 brace in three days, on the thir 


broad county At Abbeystead in Lancashire’ Lord 
of which rain stopped shooting at luncheon-time, when the ba 


was some 400 brace. The next visit to this same beat produce: 


Soo brace ! 

Now, the Abbeystead Moors have always been famed for thei 
production of birds in proportion to the area, a strong presumptiy 
evidence of abundant nourishment while at Broomhead the foo 
supply has been most carefully studied, and the heather pronounce: 
to be the best ordered of any moor visited by the Grouse Com 
mission. In North Wales the moors Carry as good a stock as lasi 
year, some of them a better. Ruabon again produced some 1,60 
brace for the first three days. This state of affairs cannot lx 
altogether, or even mainly, owing to its latitude, for Derbyshir« 
equally far south, is reported to be in a far less enviable condition 
What strikes 


one always when visiting these North Wales moors, more even than 


Is this, then, also a matter of food supply ? Surely! 


the wonderful heather, is the profusion of blaeberry. True, it 
flourishes elsewhere, from Forfarshire, where in places it covers 
whole hillsides, to Yorkshire, where it must have stood sponso1 
in Norsk to Blubber (Blue-baer) House, the scene of Lord Walsing 
ham’s most famous exploits. But here in Wales the plant seems 
to supersede both grass and bracken, especially on areas wher 
the heather has been burnt, growing with such generosity as to 
form a most important item in the grouse’s menu, its fruit being 
considerably less rare and more refreshing than that sown from 
Criccieth. Its growth is here encouraged by vigorous bracken- 
cutting, but it would be of surpassing interest to learn from thx 
botanists whether the blaeberry can be introduced successfully 
to localities where it is unknown. We are almost inclined to 
doubt it, but any step to increase the food supply is a 
move in the right direction. For, after all, deficiency in th« 
food supply during the lean months, especially lean this year 
owing to last sunless summer and resulting dearth of ripened 
heather seed, is the enemy we cannot always vanquish, strengthened 
as he often is, by an alliance with bad weather and a too larg¢ 
stock. 
portion of keepers, in many cases too supine or too ill-provided 


Knowledge of this fact, formerly confined to a smali pro- 


with labour to act upon it, and a few of the more thoughtful owners 
or tenants (such as the cunning old gentleman who remarked 
I cannot afford a moor every year, and only rent one after | 
see a good bloom on the heather "’), has been by modern research 
and especially by the very able report of the Grouse Commission 
spread abroad among a generation stimulated by a desire to shoot 
much and often, and enlightened by modern facilities for locomo 
tion and a less shallow acquaintance with districts formerly deemed 
outlandish except for a few weeks in the shooting season. 

To many a village the importance of a good year, resulting 
in the regular employment of drivers at a substantial wage, is 
brought home with a welcome chink more reassuring than all 
the vapourings of all the game-denouncing demagogues in the 
kingdom. 

In such a season as this the very alternations of poverty and 
plenty in the grouse world, coupled with the unsurpassable 
bloom on the heather, ought to beget a spirit of hopeful optimism 
which, in a year so totally barren as 1873, would have been 
regarded as an impotent, if not an impious, struggle against 


Fate. DouGLas CAIRNS. 
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OME little time after 
Michael Brent became 
master of the fishing 
smack Dawn he married 

Honor Tregarth, and brought 

her home to his cottage under the 
ff. Honor was just turned twenty, and you would not have found 

like in ten parishes, nay, nor in all Cornwall. Beautiful she was, 
| changeful in her moods, now sweet as a spring wood in sunlight, 
i the next minute like the same wood before the leaves come- 

« ‘1d and aloof, with the wind blowing through—but all this was 
ly the glancing of light on deep water, that left the depths 
troubled, and those who called her fickle knew not Honor. Also, 
- had fine little hands and feet and delicate wavs, wearing her 
iest dresses proudly. Michael had known her longer, and was 
wre ignorant of he1, than anyone else in the village, and on the day 
became master of the Dawn, he came down the Combe in the 
nlight of an April afternoon and met Honor in a red cloak, picking 
imroses. ‘‘ Let me carry your basket for yvou,’’ said he. 

‘* Ave, do,”’ she said, gravely, handing it to him, 
be terrible heavy.” 

So he took it, and tried to get into talk with her; but she was 

; cool as her flowers, and he might as well have made love to a 

blessed spirit. All the Combe was silver, wanting its leaves; but 
with the spring flush upon it, and primroses like the stars in number, 
lining the hedgerows. Michael walked close by Honor, watching 
her downbent face, and feeling that all he said was clumsiness- 
and she, like a true maid, knew this, and gloried in it. Also, when 
he had com? to hei father’s cottage, no chair he sat on seemed casy 
to him—and Honor stood over against the window, binding up her 
primroses with the light on her face. He saw her again in the 
fall, when all the Combe went apple-picking, and the cide: apples 
lav under the trees in golden heaps. Honor was halfway up a 
tree, in a white homespun frock, the sun making yellow patches on it, 
with her sleeves rolled back and her pretty arms showing. She 
looked more flesh and blood than when he had seen her last; her 
rounded young curves showed under the close-fitting bodice, and 
there was a warm colour in her cheeks and on her hair. ‘‘ There’s 
an apple a-top of th’ tree,” she called out to him, “ 'tis the best 
of the bunch, and I can’t reach nigh it. Come vou an’ shake the 
tree.”’ 

So she slid down, and he shook the tree, and shook it till the 
big apple came bouncing down upon the grass, and Honor, without 
a word, went down on her knees and picked it up. But when 
Michael was helping her carry the fruit into the barn, with his hand 
close to hers on the bucket-handle, “‘ Honor,” said he, “ I shook 
down the girt apple for you and ’twas the best 0’ the lot, as vou said. 
But, oh, maid, there’s another fruit I’d give the world an’ all to 
gather, and I daren’t even touch the tree.” 

She only laughed, and bade him not tip the pail ; but before 

the evening was over he had won her. The home he took her to 
was a queer little place, stuck against the cliff like a swallow’s 
nest, and Honor was like a child playing at house-keep. All day 
he worked and mended and sang, and when Michael came home 
from a fishing cruise, they’d spend a day inland among the combes 
together, just as they used to go bird’s-nesting, boy and little 
aid, in their schooldays long ago. She must have felt her loneli- 
ess when he was 2wavy from her, for the women in the place had 
iken a dislike to her, because of her fine ways and chill aloofness— 
ride they called it, being ignorant of the truth, that ’twas only 
he strange, shy soul in her that was conscious of being different 
om theirs. 

But there are evil tongues everywhere, and these fastened 

n Honor, and blackened her behind her back, taking care that 
lichael was also out of hearing. But one day he came in for the 
¢-end of a piece of slander, and hearing Honor’s name mentioned 
shtly, asked them very quietly to finish what they were saying. 

‘here was silence for a moment, and then 2 woman, greatly daring, 

‘peated the talk to him, and one of the men laughed. Michael 

istened to the end, patiently and with an unmoved face, then he 
truck the man who had laughed, told the women what he thought 

f them and went home to Honor. - But she was in one of her strange 

noods, when she seemed to belong to him and the common ways 

f earth no more thanif she’d been a ghost, and to pay him out for 

me little thing he’d vexed her over, she kept saving things to 
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wound him, and looking in such a 
fashion that his world scemed slipping 
from under him. “'Tis a pity you 
married me,’ he said at last. 

‘*’Tis,”’ said she, with her face 
bent down over her work, and both 
her hands delicately busy. ‘‘ Nought but slave, slave, from 
morn to night, and never a bit o’ freedom.” 

‘Do you want vour freedom ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes!” she answered, lifting her head in a flash He should 
have trusted her, for the snowdrops in her garden were not puret 
but she had diiven him wild with her talk, and he told her what he 
had heard. 


She went very white, and rested her hand on the table: but 
her steady eves never faltered, and if he had known anything of 
her he would have seen that the depths were stirred now So 


this,’ she said, very slowly, ‘is what you call love—to listen to 
such talk about me—me, that never had a disloval thought about 
you—and to come and tell them to my face. I’m your wife—lI'll 
never leave you—but I'll not speak to you again as long es we both 
do live.”’ 

He thought it was only talk, and that she would come to him 
presently, and ask his forgiveness; but her will had never been 
broken, and where she had given he: word she was stronger than a 
man; and during the long months that followed, when she sat 
stitching, stitching, with a still face, and only one thought behind 
it, he had time to repent of his words 

‘* Honor, speak to me!’’ he cried once. ‘ | was wrong to 
doubt you—I ask your pardon, and humbly, but don’t spoil two 
lives for the sake of a bit of temper. Oh, my lass, haven't we 
both suffered enough ?’’ 

‘“*“ Yes: | have suffered,’ she said, ‘*‘ and I will speak I hate 
you—you've made my life unbearable, and if I should die you'll 
have those words to comfort you.” 

With that she picked up her work and went from the room with 
her head back, and the red colour flying into her face: and early 
in the next month her little babe was born. Then, indeed, was 
she sorely torn, for the pride in her son well-nigh drove out all 
other feeling, and in her heart she knew that Michael loved her. 
He had kept on shore until she began to get her strength back, 
but now the herring-smacks, with the Dawn among them, wer 
going out with the morning tide, and within the house Hono1 
sat silent, with her boy on her knee. ‘Twas a quiet little baby, 
that hardly ever cried or stirred even, and perhaps the women 
of the place spoke truly, and it was Honor’s own silence that had 
borne this fruit But Michael worshipped him, and all his heart 
went out to the mother holding him in her arms. ‘ Good-bye, 
my lass,’”’ he said, cheerily; ‘‘ ll be back inside of a fortnight, 
and then you'll have got your roses back, and the young one, God 
bless him, will have changed past all knowledge—not but what I 
love him dearly as he is.”’ 

Then with all her heart she wanted to come to him and be 
forgiven, but her pride would not allow it, and she turned het 
face to the wall, breathing quickly that she might not cry aloud 

*“O, mv lass!’’ said Michael. ‘‘ My foolish, dear lass”’ 
and he leaned over her and kissed her. 

’Twas mid-January then, very open and fair, with the sea like 
a purple jewel flashing in the sun; but before long the weather 
showed signs of breaking, and one day Honor, standing in her 
doorway at sunset, looked out on a wrack of copper-coloured 
clouds like the smoke from a furnace. She called to her mother, 
who had been with her ever since the baby was born. ‘“ Did you 
ever see a Sky the like of that, mother ? There's rain in it.”’ 

Mrs. Tregarth was silent for full two minutes, a rare thing for 
her. ‘‘ There’s wind,” said she. 

Before nightfall it was on them—a great gale from the sea, 
that fought and struggled at first, as if pinned down under some 
vast sail, and then, rending it, tore away inland, to die into the 
distance, and return. The little house was shaken by the storm 
but Honor made no sign, only sat on by the fire, with her face, 
that had been so round and full of dimples, grown thin and sharp ; 
and the quiet little baby on her knee. Before midnight the wind 
had risen to a scream, and the two women, standing with faces 
pressed against the panes, could see nought but long, tumbling, 
surging lines of white. Honor had crept close to her mother, 
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and stood with her breath coming thickly, and the storm in her 
soul, that had been so long gathering, ready to break at last. 

*““My maid!” . . That was all, but ‘twas enough. 
Down on her knees went Honor, and bowed her head with a storm 
of crying in her mother’s lap. ‘‘ O, mother, mother! I wouldn't 
speak, and then I couldn’t/ I couldn’teven pray . . Ican't 
pray now 

““ My lass—why, what have you been doing but praying all 
this night ? God understands; He knows.”’ 

7 And then I’ve thought that the little baby— its 
being so silent and still—how that ’twas all my doing—and if he 
grows up so, he'll have me to thank for it. And, oh! I want so 
to tell Michael I’m sorry, and maybe I shall never be able to tell 
him anything more.”’ 

Dawn came at last, grey-green and cold, but there was little 
to be seen through the window, for the air was thick with foam 
and snow Before mid-day all the smacks were safe in harbour 
but two—Michael Brent’s Dawn and Reuben Pennington’s Morning 
Star At sunset the Morning Star came in, battered by the storm 
and her sails torn, but with the souls on board her all told. The 
Dawn was an older ship, and she had gone down in the storm. It 
was not long before all the village was trying who could do the 
most for Honor; but it was Honor herself who first made this 
possible. About a week after the wreck, Mary Pennington, who 
had been bitterest in her talk, heard a light tap on the door and, 
opening it, saw a woman standing there with a shawl over het 
head. ‘‘ Eh, come in, my dear,’’ she cried, when she saw who it 
was. ‘* You’m heartily welcome.” 

Honor threw back her shawl and stepped forward into the 
firelight She had not been weeping, but her face was white 


and drawn, and her eyes too large for it. ‘‘ Mrs. Pennington,” 
she said, holding out her hand, “ I’ve come to say how glad I am 
that that your husband got back safe from the wreck; 


and to ask your forgiveness.” 

‘* My dear, I don’t know what you’m driving at.’’ 

*Twas my fault that you hated me at first. I was cold and 
proud and hard ‘a 

* Eh, ’twer’n’t nothin’ at all But why do ’ee make so sure 
your man’s drowned ? Maybe he’s been picked up safe an’ 
sound.” 

Che ship went down,” said Honor 

‘Ave, but there may have been boats about. . Not 
but what there’s a way you could tell, certain sure, if he’s alive 
or dead, if you'd the courage to do it.”’ 

Honor, in a whisper, asked: ‘*‘ How ?”’ 

‘“ You could go down along, all alone, to a combe I could 
tell ‘ee of, at low water, an’ call his name, and if he’s a spirit, 
you'll hear his voice answering, but if you hear nought, ‘tis certain 
proof he’s alive !’ 

Honor said little at the time, but in the greyness of early 
morning she stole along the cliff with her baby in her arms, warmly 
wrapped against the cold, to a lonely inlet where none came, 
scarcely, but the gulls. It had snowed in the night, and the 
whiteness had come down to the water’s edge, which ts a strange 
sight, and terrible. There were great patches of it on the 
sands, and the dunes were glistening, while under the dunes 
was a flock of sheep huddled together for protection from the 
wind Honor heard their piteous bleating, and hugged her baby 
closer 

‘* We'm all alone, we two,’ she said. Then, down by the 
waves’ edge, she stopped and called his name, listened, and called 
again. But her own voice sounded strange in that lonely place, 
and there was no other sound but of the sheep and the gulls. So, 
very slowly, she turned and went home, with the tears falling as 
she went, for she had taken no comfort from it. ‘‘ He’s dead,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ but he won’t answer me maybe he called and 
I did not hear ’Tis a judgment on me.”’ 


Not many weeks after that, Will Brimacombe came down the 
street with such a face on him that all the women cried out at sight 
of it, and guessed his news before he could give it to them. 
‘* Michael’s found,’’ said he, as soon as he got his breath. ‘‘ He’s 
been picked up by a fisherman down to Penzance; but he’s lost 
his wits like, and can’t tell his name, poor soul, nor anything ; 
so they didn’t know who he was till there came a man from here 
along that knew Michael an’ 'dentified him. Who'll break the news 
to his lass here ?’ 

When Honor heard what the sea had given back to her, all the 
red came again into her face, and she looked as on the day she first 
wore her wedding dress. ‘‘ What matters anything so long as he’s 
safe ?"’ she cried. ‘ Ill make fresh memories for him—my man, 
that I'd thought never to see again. Thank God 
Thank God.” 

But when they told her that he had forgotten his wife and 
little son, and that she must not even tell him who she was, but 
wait until the darkness lifted, her lips quivered, and the tears came 
into her eyes. ‘‘ ’Twill be hard,’’ said she. 

To Michael they only said that a lodging was found for him 
with two good fisherwomen, who would see to his wants, and thus 
it came about that one day early in February he knocked upon his 
own door and Honor opened it. She was trembling, but she held 
to her word bravely, only devouring him with wistful eyes, while 
for an instant, as his gaze rested on her, the sad, blind soul looked 
so Clearly from his face that some thought his memory Had returned 
to him. ‘‘ What’s your name, ma’am?”’ he asked. ‘ They 
couldn’t have told me. I doupt I must be losing my wits to 
act so silly like.” 
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** Honor Brent, sir,’’ she answered, very steadily, ‘‘ an’ this is 
my little son.’’ : . 

But the name meant nothing to him, and after a minute }y 
went slowly in and sat down by the fire, and she waited on him 
Then was carried on the saddest kind of play-acting between thes 
two—she treating him as a stranger, but following him with h: 
eyes, or hanging over the baby in his presence and calling 
** Michael.”’ 

“Your husband dead ?’”’ he asked her once. 

‘““ No—thank God!” she cried, quickly, “‘ and one day hx 
coming back to me.” 

He was fond of the baby, and handled it as gently as a woma 
so she got into the way of leaving it with him while she work 
about the house. 

‘“*’Tis a good little soul,’”’ he said, once, “‘ but quiet, too qui 
mam’. I'd liefer it cried a bit.” 

The mother said nothing, only, stooping down, she lifted one 
the baby’s hands and put it against hei face, and if the Michael 
old had come back then he would have seen a different Hon 
Things went on in this fashion till the spring came, and folk hi: 
left off staring after Honor and questioning her, more by reas: 
that they had something else to think upon in the coming of 
stranger to the village. It was Will Brimacombe who first fou 
out that he was a doctor, come down from London on a holiday 
but to Mary Pennington belongs the glory of having waylaid hi: 
under pretext of getting him to look at a cut on one of her boy 
hands, and telling him the story of Michael and Honor. Forthwit 
nought would serve him but he must come and see Michael for hit 
self. So he came, and stayed an hour, talking and playing wit 
the baby, and before he left he drew Honor into an inner room ar 
shut the door. There, taking both her hands, he told her ho 
that there was no reason all she had lost should not be given bax 
to her, and how that Michael must have had a blow on the nig! 
of the wreck, for there was a bit of bone still pressing on the brai 
but if that were lifted, his memory would return to him. And 
ended by asking her, would she have this done ? 

“If so be ‘tis true as you Say, sir,”’ she answered, ‘‘ and 
shan’t be losing even what’s been given back to me, then for God 
sake, do it—and whatever it ’ud cost, ‘‘ we'll pay you 
we’m not poor folk.” 

He only smiled and said they could talk of that later, In 
that she must leave him now to tell Michael. Thus, about a wes 
later it was done, as Honor wished, in the tiny room where she ha 
waited for the dawn, with the April sunshine pouring in throug 
the window and a thrush’s song piercing the silence outside. Pox 
Honor! Hers was the hardest part of all, for they would not suff 
her to be present, and she had to wait alone with her love and h« 
fear. 

\t last she heard a door open gently, and turning, saw tly 
surgeon smiling at her. ‘‘ Couldn’t be better,’’ he said. ‘‘ He’ 
asleep now, and when he wakes, he will remember all there is nee: 
for him to remember.”’ 

But it was three days before they let Honor see him, and whe 
she did, she never said to him any of the things she had been mean 
ing to, never atall. For the face on the pillows, for all its bandages 
was the same that had watched her binding up her primroses in th: 
Combe long ago, and that was the only thing that mattered. He 
for his part, looked on her in some wonder, for indeed she wa 
changed, and there was much in her face that had not been ther 
before. ‘‘ My lass,”’ he said, as soon as his voice came back to hin 
** my foolish lass.”’ 


THE MOUNTAIN OF DREAMS. 


Beyond the edge of the world, 
Where the winds are still, 

There hangs in the trembling void 
A shadowy hill. 


All built of dreams that were born 
In the world beneath, 

Then, frail in their beauty, died 
At the touch of its breath. 


Now, in a mountainous throng 
They fill the air, 

While melodies play, like winds 
Forever there. 


All the music that e’er has sprung 
From the hearts of men, 

Over that mountain of dreams 

It echoes again. 


But no one is there to hear, 
For no man can come 
To the place which his dreams have made 
In eternity’s home. 
Monica BAINEs. 


Mctcnasl 
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OPIUM CULTURE AND PREPARATION IN PERSIA 








a. 


THE FLOWER 
HE cold season in Southern Persia is short, but occa- 
sionally so severe that snow falls plentifully round 

about Shiraz, the capital of Fars ; but in most winters 

only heavy rains prevail. There is a considerable 
variation in the temperature on the coast and on the 

lofty plateau in the interior of the country. A beautiful spring 
follows the intense cold, and in the month of March, while the 
highest mountains still carry white snowcaps, the valleys are 
growing green ; wild flowers blossom everywhere, and the well- 
known roses in the gardens round about Shiraz are already in 
bud. Very soon the refreshing spring showers cease, summer 
approaches rapidly, in this part of the world, and with the hot 
weather, gusts of wind, driving before them clouds of dust, 
rush through the partly cultivated plains and over the ripening 
fields. When this time arrives, the poppies are in full blossom 
and the breeze is laden far bevond these pretty poppy planta- 


tions with the 
1arcotic odours 
4 the large, deli- 
cate white 
flowers that are 
mixed here and 


there with beau- 
iful shaded 

iolet ones. 
\fter a favour- 
ible rainy season 
the poppy 
ields area lovely 
ight, and abeau- 
iful feature in 
he landscape. 
Che flowers stand 
igh and healthy 
m their tall, 
straight stems, 
nd within them 
on appears a 
arge, fleshy 
poppy - head 
vhich contains 
he opium juice, 


THE 


BOARDS ON 





OF 





WHICH 


OBLIVION. 


and also later, when dry, the valuable poppy seeds. Such a 
sight is a delight to the owner of the plantation, for he sees in 
prospect a glorious harvest. Round about Shiraz as tar as 
Ispahan, southward to the country of the date palm, a great 
deal of opium is grown, and severa! thousand chests are shipped 
from Shiraz te China and Europe every 
season. The collecting of the opium juice begins in June, when, 
the flowers having faded and the leaves fallen, the poppy heads 
are ready to be “ bled.” 

For this purpose a peculiar knife is employed. It has a thick 
handle in which several thin, short blades, an inch in length, 
are set, and with which several parallel cuts may be made with 
one stroke. When the sun stands low on the western horizon, 


various places in 


the men with the above-mentioned tools start their work, 
making one or two incisions in the fleshy green skin of the 
heads on the side towards the setting sun. During the cool 
night hours 
the brown, 
strong - smelling 
viscous juice 


oozes out and col 
lects in pearl-like 
drops on the sur- 


face of the seed 
vessel. Before 
the rising sun 


rains sullicient 
power to dry or 
crystallise the 
sticky substance 
the gathering ts 
in full 
Stepping care 
fully from plant 
to plant, the men 
gather the opium 


swing. 


on the broad 
blades of their 
crescent - shaped 


collecting knives, 
which have an 


THE JUICE IS SPREAD. upturned back 
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about an inch high to prevent the juice from dropping 


ff. As soon as a knife is full it is handed to the owner 
of the field or his foreman, who stands among the collectors 
to see that none of the precious drops are hidden away by the 
workers to increase their daily wages. 
work is over 


As soon as the morning’s 
the fields are deserted until the afternoon, when 





GATHERED IN THREI HOURS 

new incisions have to be made. Each plant is tapped twice, 
and a large poppy-head gives from twenty to thirty grains of 
ypium. A few days are sufficient to finish a field; then the 
poppy-heads are left alone and, robbed of their nousishing juice, 
the sun soon dries them up. In a few days they begin to shrink 
and change colour, and when they are quite withered and have 
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THE INCISIVE KNIVES. 

assumed a vellow brownish tint they are gathered by children 
collected in heaps on a suitable spot and threshed out with long 
sticks by women. The seed is then winnowed preparatory to 
its sale and export. It contains about forty per cent. of oil, 
which is largely used in France and other countries in the place 
of olive oil, which it resembles closely. It contains no opium 
rhe juice is sold in large copper vessels by the grower to the 
merchant, in whose hands it undergoes several processes in 
order to preserve it from fermentation and decay. 

On sunny, fine, hot days the Persian caravanserai where 
opium dealers have their offices present an interesting feature. 
The juice is brought out to be made into cakes for export. 
On large wooden boards, two and a half feet long and one and 
a half feet broad, the sticky mass is spread out with spade-like 
tools to permit the water it contains to evaporate. Experienced 
workers move from board to board, turning over the layers 
every now and then that the heat and sun may dry up the 
exposed surfaces and render the opium fit for making into cakes. 
In favourable weather this process takes only an hour or so, 
and the opium is ready for the next manipulation. It is now 
scraped off and is rolled into stiff dough-like lumps and handed 





COLLECTING 


THE 


JUICE. 
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to a man, who 
divides it into 
maller portions 
veighing one 
pound each, 
hich he passes 
n to the 
,oulder, by 
hom they are 
ressed into the 
ooden forms 
nd then laid on 
large board for 
ie final drving 
When 
nis is com- 
leted, the cakes 
re rolled up in 
d paper im- 
ited specially 
om China, and 
re then tied up 
‘ith red strings. 
he cakes are 


ITOCESS. 


ien ready for OPIUM SMOKERS IN 
racking. One 


undred and forty-four are put in tin-lned wooden cases with 
oppy-stem chaff as packing. The wooden cases are covered 
vith strong hides and sacking. Two cases form a mule 
load. The percentage of morphia in Persian opium varies from 
nine per cent. to twelve per 
cent. In former years the Persian 
opium had a very bad reputa- 
tion in the London market, for it 
was frequently adulterated with 
a substance named “ Gunjedah,”’ 
but the fraud was, of course, 
easily detected, and a good many 
dealers were ruined. Much opium 
is used in Persia itself; in fact, 
the consumption has grown to a 
deplorable extent, which 
considerable anxiety to the au- 
thorities. There are opium dens 
in every large town, and _ the 
sickening sweet smell arising from 
the opium pipes streams out of 
every tea and coffee house in the 
country. The distressing spectacle 
of intoxicated opium-smokers may 
be seen everywhere in Persia, and 
those who do not care to smoke 
the drug have taken to the small 
pill-box found in every Persian’s 
breast pocket. Now and_ then 
efforts are made to put a stop 
to this excessive use of opium, 


causes 





ne a _ ss but in vain; and so long as 
THE JUICE OOZES OUT the highest officials indulge — in 


IN THE NIGHI its abuse, no restrictions will be 
effective in preventing the lower 

classes from ruining themselves. Persia is doomed, and _ its 

downfall cannot be arrested. ALFRED HEINICKI 


4ATRAMP NORTHW ARDS 


S a very interesting article recently appeared in a _ well 
known magazine on walking as a pastime, an account 
of an actual tramp recently undertaken may perhaps 
serve to interest my readers. To begin with, I may sa\ 

that in certain respects | differ from the writer of the 
original article, viz., in costume and in my daily goal. I find 
knickerbockers, putties and well-fitting, well-greased boots (not 
new, of course) the most comfortable walking kit, and I always 
carry a good thick walking-stick, which is of inestimable advantage 
when breasting steep hills, and also serves, in an emergency, to keep 
off savage dogs or, if necessary, a loafer. As regards the second 
point, I consider that half the pleasure of the trip is spoiled by 
burdening one’s self with one’s belongings, and to obviate this 
| always arrange to sleep at night in some town or village, however 
small, that has a railway station, and then, sending on my bag in 
the morning, I find it awaiting me at night. This provision will 
be found almost indispensable for comfort, as nothing is more 
disagreeable than to spend the evening in one’s walking clothes 
without the chance of a bath and change; and while keeping to 
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the railway for 
the night, the 
“tramp” need 
not feel in any 
wav bound to a 
certain route by 
day provided he 
makes his point 
at night for the 
station where his 
bag islving. With 
this foreword | 
will get on to my 
trip Ll started 
from London ona 
fine morning with 
two dogs to go 
into the heart ot 
Westmorland, and 
Albans 


mv first day’s 


made St 


journey Come 


north along the 


PERSIAN TEA HOUSE. 


Road 
past the Welsh 
Harp at Hendon, dear to all Bank Holiday trippers, the feeling 


Edgware 


of town and pavements is not shaken off till you get to the northern 
end of the village of Edgware, where the trams stop and real country, 
with green fields, hedgerows and grazing cattle, begins At this 
point you have more than broken your first day's journey, for 
St. Albans is but a short nine miles ahead, vid Elstree and Radlett 
two pretty Hertfordshire villages as yet unspoilt by the encroaching 
builder. St. Albans (a city, if you please, and not a town) is r 
deemed from insignificance by its cathedral, a nobk pile, towering 
erect over its surroundings like its sister of Lincoln. Thence my 
way lay along charming country with broad green strips bordering 
the road on either side, to Dunstable. Passing through the litth 
hamlet of Park Street I came 
outside the Old Red Lion 


couplet ran: 


across an amusing sign in vers 


which stands beside a stream, Th 


Stop, brave boy 

Mind what I say 

If the men mayn't 

drink 

The horses ma 
In the next village 
Redbourn, was an 
inn with a sign | 


had never. seen 


before, viz., ‘‘ Ton 
in Bedlam” on on 
side and ‘“‘ Tom at 


Liberty’? on the 
other, a man in 

turban, blowing a 
horn. Incidentally, 
| may remark that, 
if indoubt where to 
stay in a town, and 
all the inns look 
much alike, try the 
White Hart if there 
is one. I can give no 
explanation oi the 





fact, but it is nearly 
always ae clean J 
comfortable place whe 
and if | were not 7 
afraid of a charg INCISED POPPY HEADS 
ot ‘booming 
certain places I could give many instances of it. From Dunstable 
the road was rather uninteresting to Hockliffe, memorable for th¢ 
coach being snowed up in the terrible winter of 1825, when the guat 
cut the traces of his leaders and, riding the near horse and loading 
the other with the mails, brought his charge safely to Dunstable 
Old coloured prints recording the incident are occasionally met with. 
At Hockcliffe there is some beautiful old wood-carving outside the 
White Horse well worth an inspection. Here I turned sharp left 
handed to Leighton Buzzard Station to get my bag and stay the 
night, and by chance hit upon an inn, the Albion, which had been 
an old private house, and was a veritable museum of beautiful old 
furniture and china. 

The next morning I chose the canal towing-path as far as 


Fenny Stratford, a most delightful tramp, for, with the exception 
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of a stray barge and an odd keeper or two, I appeared to have the 
whole world to myself, and the relief from the motors was great. 
At Fenny Stratford I again took the high road to Stony Stratford 
just north of which I passed Wakefield Lodge, a seat of the 
Duke of Grafton, and a few miles further on got to Towcester, 
where I stayed the night Most of Towcester clusters round Easton 
Neston Park, Sir Thomas Fermor-Hesketh’s seat, a grand place, 
with magnificent scrolled-iron gates, and the little town was gay 
the day I was there with a meeting of the Primrose League : 
indeed, I met most of the town streaming out to the féte as I 
walked in. Mr. McNeill, one of the joint-Masters of the Grafton 
Hounds, lives in the High Street, and the whole town seems to 
exhale a sporting aroma in consequence, the kennels being only 
three miles away. 

The next morning I took the road through Northampton to 
the metropolis of fox-hunting—Market Harborough. I was glad 
to get through Northampton, with its factories and noisy trams, 
on to the beautiful, quiet country road beyond and between Kings- 
thorpe and Brixworth, where the Pytchley Hounds are kennelled, 
I came across the beautiful roadside memorial erected to Lord 
Chesham, who was killed hunting with the Pytchley on November 
gth, 1907. Market Harborough is a delightful little sporting 
country town, breathing an air of quiet prosperity, the whole 
population seeming to live on hunting in the winter and for it 
during the rest of the year. This was my longest day’s tramp, 
totalling twenty-eight miles, owing to some detours. From 
Market Harborough I followed the telegraph posts into Leicester, 
where I stopped to give the dogs an easy day, and as if to applaud 
my decision, it poured with rain when I got in and continued all 
the night—the first bad weather I had had. 

A hint worth knowing about telegraph poles is that on all the 
main roads the cross-bars carrying the insulators are on the London 
side of the vertical pole. Consequently, going across country to a 
main road there need never be any uncertainty whether to turn to 
the right or left, since you know whether to keep London ahead or 
astern of you. From Leicester I walked to Nottingham, passing 
through Barrow-on-Soar, where the Quorn hounds are kennelled, and 
where I found an inn bearing the curious title of ‘‘ Bishop Blaise.” 

Next morning I took the high road vid Gargrave and Helli- 
field, to Settle, the scenery gradually changing and getting wilder 
every mile as I approached the moors. The keen hunting men will 
be glad to know 
they can see the 
Craven Harriers’ 
kennels from the 
roadway at Gar- 
grave, and at 
Settle I turned 
up to the moors 
along the valley 
of the Ribble, 
stopping for the 
night at Horton 
It was very 
lonely, hardly a 
soul to be met; 
very steep, and 
absolutely satis 
fying. 

Next day, in 
a heavy storm 
(my first rain 
since Leicester), 
I made for 
Hawes, my way 
the whole day 
lying across the 
moors. En route 
I met a shooting- 
party, and, by 
the courtesy of 
the gun nearest 


THREE STARFISHES 


Asterias ruber and Solaster papposus BELow, Asterina gibbosa and Ophiothrix fragilis ABOVE. 


me, saw the last 
grouse drive be- 
fore lunch. The 
birds were not coming well owing to the driving rain and the wind, 


and my two dogs got wildly excited, thinking the whole show was 
contrived for their benefit. From Hawes I walked to Kirkby 
Stephen, passing the lonely Moorcock Inn, where the victims of 
the terrible railway accident at Hawes Junction on Ghristmas 
Eve, 1910, were taken, and as I got off the moors the country 
gradually lost its savage look, cultivation slowly reappearing, till 
one seemed to be entering a well-farmed country once more, At 








AND A _ BRITTLE STAR. 
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Kirkby Stephen there are some quaint old cloisters in the market- 

place, erected in 1810 to fulfil the bequest of a naval purser. 
To any man who wants country air and strong exercise a walk 

can be confidently recommended, and I hope that this article may 


induce others to follow my example. Below appears a table of 
the actual distance traversed each day: 
Viles 
1st day: To St. Albans bi as -- 203 
2nd ,, » Leighton Buzzard : , 20} 
3rd a ai Towcester ° y . os es 23 
th a ». Market Harborough . 28 
sth ,, .. Leicester oe , ‘ ‘ 15 
6th ,, , Nottingham . ; _ 26 
7th ,, », Alfreton ; . 16 
8th ,, » Sheffield ae - 23 
oth ,, » Haigh .. ‘ = , - : 18 
(Thence train to Wakefield, 7 miles.) 

1oth ,, (Train to Guiseley, and thence) to Skipton .. 15 
11th , To Horton-in-Ribblesdale , os 22 
r2th ,, ~~ BOWES .. ° ‘ ic = 
13th ,, , Kirkby Stephen : 16 
r4th ,, » Lemple Sowerby 7 ‘ ne 

Total ‘ — oo 2 

IGNOTUS 


THE NATURALIST 
AT THE SEASHORE. 


By G. A. anp C. L. BOULENGER. 
V.—STARFISHES AND URCHINS. 


TARFISHES are omnivorous creatures with distinct 
predaceous tendencies, and their partiality to bivalv: 
molluscs is only too well known to oyster-growers, 
whole beds of these valuable shellfish having been 
destroyed in one night by an invasion of Asferias. 

The suctorial feet are the chief instrument used to open bivalve 
shells ; the finger-like arms embrace the shell, and the suckers 
exert a steady pull on both valves until the muscle of the 
mollusc relaxes, when the contents are engulfed by the sac-like 
stomach, which the starfish is able to evert through its mouth 
Starfishes are endowed with remarkable powers of self-mutilatio 
and regeneration ; one or more of the arms can be cast off and 
regrown, and this 
accounts for spe 
cimens being 
often found with 
the arms of un- 
equal size. Even 
a detached arm 
is capable of pro- 
ducing buds 
which grow into 
a complete in 
dividual. While 
probably on 
ginally a device 
for esca’ping 
from enemies, 
like the fragile 
tail of lizards, 
this self-mutila- 
tion has become, 
in some forms, 
second mode ot 
reproduction, 
supplementing 
the normal, 
which is by eggs 
Most _ starfishes 
have separate 
sexes. The 
Common __ Star- 
fish, Asterias 
yryuber, 1s 
an Echinoderm 
(“spiny skin we 
The body is en- 
closed in a tougli 
but flexible skin, supported by plates, and consists of a central! 
disc, from which five finger-shaped arms radiate. The plates 
of the skin are particularly well developed on the lower side 0! 
the arms, where they are oblong and arranged in two rows, 
meeting at an angle so as to give rise to deep grooves, bordere: 
by spines. The mouth is on the ventral side, and the vent 
nearly in the middle on the dorsal side of the disc. L¢ rcomotion 
is effected by means of peculiar tubules ending in sucker-like 
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SEA-URCHIN (Echinus esculentus)s WITHOUT THE SPINES. 


discs, which, arranged in a double row in each groove of the 
arm, function as feet. These little feet are hollow, and their 
interior is in communication with a number of canals conveying 
sea-water, which enters the system through minute holes pierced 
in a single plate situated on the upper surface of the disc between 
the bases of two arms. The position of this plate, which occurs 
in the majority of Echinoderms, tends to show that the radial 
symmetry of these animals is more apparent than real. When 
the starfish moves, the tubular feet are protruded and adhere 
to any surface by means of the sucker-like discs with which 
they are furnished. The arms are hollow, and contain pro- 
longations of the gut and other organs. Asterias ruber has 
an average span of eight inches: the colour varies much, 
some specimens being brownish red, others orange, some even 
violet. The much smaller starfish, Asterina gibbosa, is often 
met with, and may be easily recognised by the lesser develop- 
ment of the arms, which are scarcely defined from the disc, 
the whole animal being of an almost pentagonal shape. When 
alive this starfish is usually of a greenish yellow, sometimes 
tinged with red. 

The Brittle-stars (Ophiurids) bear a certain resemblance 
to the starfishes, but this resemblance is very superficial ; they 
belong to a quite different group of Echinoderms. The body is 
likewise divisible into disc and arms, the latter, however, being 
narrow and perfectly distinct from the circular disc ; they 
are, moreover, solid, not containing any part of the gut, 
and lack the suctorial feet, the flexible arms themselves 
being the locomotory organs. The vent, as distinct from 
the mouth, is absent, another important difference as com- 
pared with true starfishes. A considerable number of different 
kinds of Brittle-stars occur on our coasts; one is here 
figured as a characteristic example, Ophiothrix fragilis. 

In the Echino- 
derms known as Sea- 
urchins or Sea-eggs, 
the plates of the skin 
attain their highest de- 
velopment. Large and 
thick and interlocking 
with one another, they 
constitute a con- 
tinuous and rigid box 
or shell, which, it may 
be mentioned, has 
nothing in common 
with the shell of a 
mollusc, being a part of 
the body itself, as is 
the carapace of a crab. 
This carapace, or test, 
to use a more cor- 
rect term, is covered 

. . with erectile spines. 

HEART-URCHIN. The urchins, like 
(Echinocardium cordatum.) most starfishes, are 
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five-rayed, but the rays are not free. Let us examine the large 
Echinus esculentus, a common urchin on our coasts. Its test 
would be perfectly spherical but for a slight flattening of the 
lower pole, in the middle of which the mouth is situated. It 
is entirely covered with movable spines, attached by muscle 
to knobs or tubercles, the larger spines, stout and pointed, 
intermixed with others of more slender shape, each of the latter 
ending in little pincers. These pincers, no doubt, serve to 
capture small prey, but their main function is to keep the surface 
of the urchin clean, these creatures never becoming overgrown 
with weeds or zoophytes, as is the case in so many sedentary 
or slow-moving marine animals. As already mentioned, the 
mouth is below. It is provided with a complicated masti- 
catory apparatus, bearing five strong teeth protruding 
through the aperture. The vent is in the centre of the upper 
pole, and close to it we find the perforated water-plate which 
we have mentioned in the starfish. These apertures are best 
seen on a specimen the spines of which have been removed, 
or lost after death through decomposition of the soft tissues, 
as on empty tests thrown up on the beach. We can then follow 
the arrangement of the plates, in ten meridional zones, each 
with two rows of plates, alternate rows consisting of plates 
bearing small apertures through which long tubular feet 
protruded when the animal was alive, locomotion in the 
urchins being effected in the same manner as in the star 
fishes. The sexes are separate, and the roes of mature 
examples are very large, affording an article of food in 





SEA-URCHIN (Echinus esculentus) WITH THE SPINES. 


certain countries, especially in Italy. Echinus esculentus is 
of a brownish red, sometimes inclining to violet, and grows 
to the size of a large orange or grape-fruit. E. miliaris is a 
smaller species, with a more flattened body about two inches 
in diameter. The spines are relatively larger than in the edible 
species and of an olive green with pinkish tips. Sérongylocen- 
trotus lividus, often of a deep purple, occurs in great numbers in 
some localities, in hollows made by them in limestone and other 
rocks, often to a depth of ten inches. The excavations are 
probably the result of mechanical action, and possibly due to 
the constant movement of the spines, the ends of which may be 
seen in many cases to be considerably worn. Our Sea-urchins, 
of which there are a number of species besides those here men- 
tioned, are mostly inhabitants of deepish water near the coast, 
but small specimens are not infrequently found in rock-pools, 
while the more or less damaged tests of adults may be picked 
up on the shore. 

The Heart-urchin, Echinocardium cordatum, derives its 
name from the heart-shaped test, which has acquired a bilateral 
symmetry, in accordance with which both mouth and vent 
have shifted their position as compared to that of typical 
urchins. The former is on the lower surface near the broad 
end, the latter almost at the very extremity of the other end. 
The test is covered with spines of a yellowish colour, harmonising 
with the sand, more flexible than in other urchins, and more 
hair-like. The Heart-urchin burrows deep in the sand, at some 
distance from the shore. 
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often described that I need only 
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HE famous park and gardens of Bowood have been so to realise that it was a work of alteration and not an entirely ne 
with the design. Britton, in his otherwise excellent account, ha ) 
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house and its immediate surroundings. The part evidently a very confused idea of the matter, and too mu 
played by Robert Adam in its development is particu- importance has been attached to his remarks by those who hav 
larly worthy of attention. Muchthat has been written followed him. Writing in 1814, he says, “ the house, like t! 
on this subject is beside the mark because the writers have failed whole of this artist’s work (7.e., Robert and James Adam), h 
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more of the prettyness of 
modern lLialian villa than 1 
simple dignified forms ai 
features of a Palladio pala 
The dining-room and saloon we 
spacious and rather noble apa 
ments, but the remainder, w 
the entrance hall, comparativ: 
small, and finished with a p: 
fusion of little ornaments.” | 
then continues with av 
puzzling passage: ‘‘ With m 
correct taste the first Marqu 
extended the building by addi 

a wing, three hundred feet 
extent.” “ The elevation 
im'tation of a wing of Diocletiai 
Palace”’; and _ concludes 
saying “ Many of the apartme: 
are now fitting up.” Britton’s 
account is not only prejudiced 
by a pedantic view of Adam's 
work, inspired possibly by Joseph 
Gwilt, but is also clearly at fault 
in many important _ respects 
Few, we imagine, will agree with 
the critic in his depreciation of 
the Adam work in favour of tli 
subsequent additions of S14 
and of those up to the appear- ; 
ance of Barry on the scene 0 
1834. With him a real effort 
was made to bring the extensive 
buildings to a complete whole, 
and, in spite of the difficulties of 
the task, a remarkable degree ot 
success Was attained. 

It is a practical certainty 
that the earlier house of Orlando 
Bridgeman survived as a_ core 
within the alterations of Adam’s 
time, a fact which Britton 











entirely failed to take into } 
account. The comparatively 
small rooms are of course those | 
of the older house. The proba- 
bilities are that he was sO { 
mistaken in his pretty fable of 
Diocletian’s Palace, as we sliall ia 
have occasion to show. 1€ j 
Petty Fitzmaurices boug'tt 
Bowood in 1754. This Jou 

Earl of Shelburne died in 1761 ~© ' 
that he can hardly have « -« 

much to the house, under Ada 's 
guidance at any rate, beco ~ 





Adam had only lately starte: in i 
practice, say, at the end of 1 
He is believed to have built ie 
simple but impressive maus* n 
in the Park at Bowood in I 
WEST SIDE “COUNTRY LIFE.” It must have been under Wi! 
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Earl of Shel- 
burne and __ first 
Marquess of 
Lansdowne, that 
what we now see 
of Adam’s work 
it Bowood ‘was 
carried out It 
was in 1768 that 
the Earl bought 
the unfinished 
Lansdowne 
House in Berke- 
ley Square which 
Adam had been 
building for Lord 
gute. This is 
the Marquess 
who told Dr 
Johnson that “a 
man of rank who 
looks into his 
own aflairs may 
have all that he 
ought to have, 
all that can be of 
any use, or 
appear to any 
advantage for 
$5,000 a vear.”’ 
[The Marquess 
lived until 1805, 
and his successor 
took no interest 


in Bowood. Henry 
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Petty Fitzmaurice, the third Marquess, 


half-brother of the second, being a son of the first Marquess 
by his second marriage with Lady Louisa Fitzpatrick, daughter 
of John, Earl of Upper-Ossory, held the property trom 1809 
to 1863, and the work of improvement was carried out in stages 
which can be more or less defined. First of all came George 
Dance’s alteration of the approach to the Diocletian wing, then 
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the work referred 
to by Britton 
in 814. Next 
the Chapel, 
which was 
opened in 1824, 
followed by 
Barrv’s work 
extending from 
1834 to at least 
as late as 1857 
and to him is 
due the final 
shaping of Bo- 
wood as we se 
it to-day. 

The third 
Marquess had 
made the grand 
tour with M 
Etienne Dumont 
a friend of Mira- 
beau, and had 
met Barry in 
Rome, where lh: 
showed him 
much kindness 
He was Chance! 
lor of the Ex 
chequer at tl 
age of forty-fiv: 
in the Ministrn 
of “All the 
talents.”’ He wa 


three times Lord President of the Council and was a Cabinet 
Minister without office 1855-8. By him the grounds of Bowoux 
were extended from seventy to one thousand acres. He was 
wont to describe how he succeeded to Bowood as an empt 
shell, to which he had added during his long occupation it 


present treasures. 


If this main framework is kept in mind 


it will be comparatively easy to place the leading features of 
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the house in their appro- 
priate setting. 

Naturally the main 
interest centres on the 
work of Robert Adam 
and in that of Sir Charles 
Barry. The first feature 
to attract attention is the 
great portico, a fine thing 
in itself, but ill grouped 
with the three-storey bay 
windows that flank it. 
These may very well 
have been there before. 
It is very unlikely that 
Adam put them there 
by choice, though he 
may have recased them 
in stone when the entire 
front was thus dealt with. 
In the entablature of the 
portico are the same cen- 
taurs that we see at 
Lansdowne House, here 
alternated with rams’ 
heads. The planning of 
the portico is unusual, 
but not ineffective. It 
is the end masses that 
have given rise to such 
unfavourable criticism as 
that of Britton, together 
with a certain excess of 
openings, arising from the 
three stories of the older 
house and the numerous 
windows that it con- 
tained. It is by no means 
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clear that the great cornice of the house and its balustrade, 
and in particular the heavy pediment supported on bulging 
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consoles on the west 
front, are Adam _ worl 
There is no evidence th 
George Dance touche 
the main block, othe: 
wise that would expla 
the pediment in par 
ticular. The Doric por 
on this side, however, 
clearly Adam’s desig 
though it encases a do 
way of a totally differ: 
character which m 
very well have been t 
entrance of the old 
house on this side. 1 
fact that the east a 
west facades are of li: 
stucco with only pli 
and window dressings 
stone is an importa 
factor in the case. 1 
north front is the sar 
except for the Ad: 
extension, described h« 
after. Generally spe: 
ing, the older work is 
a local and the later i 
Bath stone. There is 
old oil painting of 
previous house which 
may presume to be t 
built, or, at any r 
altered, by Sir Orla 
Bridgeman, who j} 
chased the prop 
after the restoration 
Charles II. He presi 
During the Comn« 


wealth the property had been disparked and the deer driv: 


HALL. 
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The ground floor of this projection 
It is a permissible assumption 


off. This old painting shows a three-storey house with a the three-storey house. 
vaguely indicated top cornice. This distribution of the facade is the great Adam dining-room 


will agree very well with the present south front, to which that this north front had a similar recessed centre to that on 


the portico has been added, and the internal length of the the south, thus making the original plan an “ H,”’ with a thick 
recessed centre of about twenty yards indicates the scale of cross bar of two rooms deep. Adam would thus obtain his 
big room by a reconstruction involving the projection of the 
now advanced centre of this north front. It is known that the 
west front, which now forms the lower entrance hall, contained 


the original house. 
Continuing our walk round the house, the north front 
shows a projection whose windows do not range with those of 
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originally three 
smaller rooms. 
The plan would 
thus have the 
customary sym- 
metry. There 
ire two valuable 
estate maps 
hanging up in 
the house, one 
inscribed, ‘* Sur- 
vey by John 
Powell, to po- 
grapher 1763,” 
in which the 
house, coloured 
in red, appears 
as a square mass 
with the two 
bays but no por- 
tico, so tar as 
can be seen, and 
with a separate 
ke shaped block 
on the site of the 
Diocletian wing, 
with no connect- 
ing link, how 
ever, to the old 
house In the 
map of 1778 the 
portico appears 
to be shown 
between the bavs, while the connecting link or drawing- 
room is there clearly indicated. The E-shaped block had by 
then been joined up by a continuous south facade as at present, 
so that it forms two hollow squares on the plan. If we are to 
assume that Adam had not begun the Diocletian wing by 1763, 
then the E-shaped block can only be assumed to have been 
an office and stable block belonging to the preceding house, 
and apparently on a large scale. There is an unfinished plan 
by Adam in the Soane Museum showing that in the first idea 
the inner courts were to be visible by the centre arches being 
left open. The green court was to have been colonnaded on 
three sides, and certain pilasters on the inside walls as well as 
the fact that the courts are faced with stone, show that this 
plan was partly carried into execution. The private wing in 
this scheme provided three state rooms, the centre one being 
apparently the dining-room, because the kitchens are shown 
beyond where the estate office is now. A long L-shaped 
corridor enlarged at the centre to a Rotunda twenty-four feet 
in diameter led up from the old house. Adam abandoned this 
scheme and built the present drawing-room, the oval ante-room 
and an octagon staircase hall in its place, leaving the Diocletian 
wing free for a suite of private apartments. The final shaping 
of the house by Adam is established by a plan in the Dance 
set of drawings. It is a _ picturesque idea that links the 
Diocletian wing with the Palace at Spalatro, but in view of this 
sketch of the development of the plan the association seems 
rather forced. Adam has not given us his own account, but 
we know from his writings that he was greatly interested in 
the villas of the ancients. The general scheme of the Bowood 
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additions is dw 
to his study « 
the subject 
generally, and 
not exclusive 
to the Palace 
Spalatro. T} 
levels round t] 
house have be 
judicious|] 
lowered, and t! 
way in which t] 
terrace garck 
and the fr 
forecourt | 
been plann 
out has help 
in giving ele\ 
tion to t] 
house. This 
all, of cours 
comparativ 
modern, a 
represents 1 
unique skill \ 
which Ss 
Charles Bat 
could hand! 
house of 
type. His ¢ 
nection 
Bows od bega) 
1834, and 
Golden Gateway, with its lodge and flanking walls at the entra 
to the park, are of that date. In 1849 he published a dray 
of the altered entrance hall, with its quadrant balconies, an 
is there stated that the terrace gardens had lately been laid « 
In 1848 he had designed the famous Italian gardens of Sh: 
lands, and the work at Bowood presents some elements 
common, such as the use of features of Elizabethan origin. 1 
garden design is most cleverly adapted in scale to the relativ: 
low height of Adam’s extensive facade. To obtain his effe: 
Barry has daringly reduced the scale so that his balustrad 
are only two-thirds of the normal height. The whole lay- 
is carried through in a masterly fashion, and there can be {: 
better pieces of architectural gardening than the Bowow 
terraces. Entering the house by the great portico, we come 
once to the fine entrance hall. The end elevation, with 
columns and connecting arch, buttressed by the picturesq 
quadrant balconies, produces a striking effect. A drawing 
by Adam shows that two columns have been removed fro: 
the centre opening and that a female reclining figure wit 
two cupids should occupy the open spandril ef the arch. 
The quadrant balconies were absolutely necessary as a link 
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between the staircases on either side of this hall. Ph 
hall ceiling has a sunk circle, like an extremely shall 
dome; in this it resembles the saloon at Shardeloes 


except that the latter is octagonal. There is a good entablatur 
of the Adam type. From this hall we enter the splendid 
Adam dining-room. It is most probable that this was interd«d 
to be the drawing-room. It has a coved ceiling, treated 
throughout with octagons and circles, the central flat havi 
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fifteen circular panels; the plaster detail is of a high degree 
of merit. The paintings framed on the walls, in a truly archi- 
tectural manner, were painted specially for the room by 
Stanfield, with the exception of two by Sir Charles Eastlake. 
They are Italian land and seascapes, more lively than those at 
Compton Verney, which are originals of the Adam period, 
painted in the old classic convention. In the lower entrance 
all is a most interesting white marble mantelpiece, with the 
riginal drawing in the style of those by the brothers Adam 
ianging alongside. It is endorsed “Sent to Lord Keith bv 
the Chamber of Com- 
ierce of Leghorn, 1799, 
vith a letter from 
*hilippe. F. Cheese- 
an.” “Figure A 
presents Archimedes, 

eceptor of Mathe- 
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but most of it disappeared in Barry’s reconstruction. The 
chapel, in the Greek style, was opened in 1824, showing that 
another architect besides George Dance had been previously 
emploved in alteration work at the house. This is the work 
in the Greek taste preferred by Britton, who is endorsing the 
earlier gibes of Horace Walpole as to the “ Harlequinades of 
Adam.” 

It is quite impossible with the space at our command to 
dwell on the rich collection of pictorial masterpieces and the 
interesting sculpture. Attention can only be called to the 
Italian engravings of 
Raphael’s “* Stanze”’ at 
the Vatican, hanging 
on the upper landings 
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\atics, Geometry and 
stronomy. B _ repre- | 

nts Ulysses whose t THE DIOCLETIAN 
hievements are allied 
. War and Navigation. 
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of the Adam staircase, 
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mate connection with 
: the completion and 
| decoration ol Lans- 


© downe House. Some 
| of the prints are hand 
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» crowns of oak and py ; : , 7 COT » effec 
ie Cr s é tarees : 7 , 1 = < iy decorative ettect of the 
iim are adapted to bal Im emv- OS te pez... | = ) = originals. Accompany- 
present Strength and 17 = I, oq t F ha ing them are fine copies 
ctory. The ten groups 1: et of figures from Roman 
emblems of all sorts } i "a - " .: =. frescoes. Several ot 
sciences are con- ae... out erie = =1! .  e them are centaur sub- 
cted to Minerva and | | 7 Y = ' a jects. The early Chinese 
pollo.” This some- i we 1: nt o | wall- papers in the 
iat didactic mantel- Le t > ~ pa 8 rem fart oe rt Indian suite of rooms 
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ith panels of porphyry P ARK boo, pictorially 
4 ilded br: ; fille FORE COURT 2 ‘ 

ith gilded brass fillets, rendered, somewhat as 
id two oval cameos, Te - a trellis. That some of 
very delicately carved. the ceilings in the olde1 
The lower entrance | ground floor rooms ar 


hall leads by the GROUND PLAN. 
marble staircase hall 

through an ante-room with apsidal ends into the drawing- 
room, forming a fine suite, with a prolonged vista rising to the 
upper level. The drawing-room has a segmental coffered vault 
of the type to be seen in the great gallery of Lansdowne House. 
The marble staircase is a reconstruction, and belongs to Barry's 
earlier work, though there are features about it, such as the 
Doric portal in white Sicilian marble at the lower level of the 
entrance hall, which may be earlier than his connection with 
the house. The original Adam staircase at this point was a 
flight of steps enclosed in an octagonal hall; this was altered 
by George Dance with the object of obtaining better access 
to the Diocletian wing. Part of his tentative work remains, 
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HE Indian continent possesses an extensive variety 
of wildfowl that offers to the shikari unique oppor- 
tunities in 
small- 
gam e- 

shooting, while to 
the naturalist they 
atford material for 
the study of a branch 
of ornithology con- 
cerning which much 
yet remains to be 
elicited. It is 
impossible within the 
limits of an article 
to deal adequately 
wih.such a subject, 
so! therefore confine 
myself to the pre- 
seniation of a few 
noes gathered as 
th result of obser- 
Ve ons made on 
va.ous duck-shoot- 
ine expeditions. As 
a prelude it may be 
tei.arked that the 
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Adam’s work is shown 

by the drawings in the 
Soane Museum. These belong to his earlier manner 
see it at Shardeloes. 

No one can leave Bowood without a final tribute to its 
beautiful setting, the deep ravines that vary the lie of the 
country, the great trees and the wide expanses of the park 
recalling the forest in which James I. loved to follow the 
chase. Robert Adam was not ill-inspired when he spread 
out his great villa-like addition to Bowood, in a wav that 
approaches the scale of one of those great pleasure houses 
which the Romans knew so well how to place in the most 
favoured spots throughout the provinces of their world 
wide empire. ARTHUR T. BoLTon, 


as we 


NORTHERN INDIA 


the Indian wildfowl are migratory, arriving in October and 
November, and leaving again for northern climes towards 
the end of March 
and early in April. 
The vast swamps and 
jhils distributed over 
Northern India, and 
the stretches of water 
along the Ganges 
and other large 
rivers, are the haunts 
of numbers of duck 
and geese during the 
cold weather, and it 
is there that one may 
count on a_ bag as 
varied as it is often 
numerous, from the 
wild and wary goose 
to the ubiquitous 
snipe. 

Of the genus 
anser we may take 
the Grey lag goose 
(Anser_ rubrirostris), 
and the Bar-headed 
goose (Anser indicus), 
as the more common 
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forms met with in India, where they begin 
to arrive from northern breeding grounds in 
October, departing again in the early spring. 
Of the breeding grounds of the Anserine 
Central Asia and that portion of Chinese 
Turkistan by the swamps of the Tarim River, 
and still further north in Mongolia, are the 
most frequented. The shy and wary ,habits 
of all the render them extremely diffi 
cult to bag, and they can usually only 
accounted for from a _ boat, or by walking 
them up under cover. They prefer open spits 


reese 
reest 


be 


of land jutting out into the larger rivers or 
lakes, and may often be seen in_ flocks 
totalling several hundreds. They are strong 
on the wing and fly in the form of a V 
with the most powerful bird at the apex. 
Che position of the latter bird in the V is 
not constant, each goose seeming to take its 


turn and then retiring to the rear as another 
the lead The early morning and 
late evening are the best times for geese, and 
ensconced within the long grass and 
the of the jhil one may 
lucky enough bring down a few geese, 
at these times they fly low down, their 
approach being heralded by their musical 
trumpet calls and the rush of wings 


assumes 


reeds 
shores be 


to 


along 


as 


to such an ex 
tent that in a 
single night an x 
entire field will : 


be practically 


destroved since 
they uproot a 
great deal of 


what they do not 
actually eat 

Of the duck 
and teal there 
are upwards ol 
twenty varieties 
from the 
mon whistling 
teal (Dendrocy« 
to 


com 


nha 
the handsome 
crested pochard 
(Fuligula c1 
tata) 
which 


javanica) 


is- 

ot 
the 
summer in India A 
but the majority 


some 


pass 


migrate northwards at the opening of spring to breed in the 
wamps of the Tarim River and the stretches of water in and 
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are noted vege- 
tarians, and are wont to feed on the young and succulent crops 
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There are tweli 


¢ varieties of duck and snipe in this bag by one gun 





NATIVE 


far to the south-west, being known at its source, and for sor 
hundreds of miles into Chinese Turkistan, as the Yarkand River 





A MIXED BAG. 
Top row t lo right Red-crested pochard, teal, gadwall, shoveller, | 
goose, jack snipe, fantailed snipe, painte 
Bottom row (left to right White-eyed f 
whistling teal, female shoveller, brahminy duck, mallard, common 


wings dark blu 


g 


upper feathers and 


indetermined 


and tipped 


sheldrake, garganey, 


é 


’ 


el 


é 





} 


pink-headed duck, 


male common 


, under feathers black). 


bar-headed 


chard, tufted pochard, common pochard, canvas-back duck, widgeon, 


teal, 
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around Lob Nor and that portion of Chinese Turkistan lyiy 
south of the Thian Shan Mountains, the great central mount: 


system otf As 
A propos 
the breedi) 
grounds, 
which the ex: 
geographi 


confines and d 


A tribution ha 
given ris¢ 
much discussi 
the writer, dh 
ing a rece 
shooting ex] 
dition = throu 
Central As 
traversed 1 
areas in qu 
tion, more pa 
ticularly thos 
along the ban 
of the Tar 
Ri vee. T) 
waterway Tis 

FOWLERS. in the Karal 
ram Mounta 


finally merging into the Tarim, and dischargii 
its waters into a series of swamps, as does t 
Helmund in Siestan. 


Some two hundred miles east of 1 
town of Kashgar is a locality called in t 
Turki language ‘“‘ Urdiklik,” or the “* pl 


of the duck,”’ and here in the summer mont 
they congregate in vast numbers. As autu 
wanes and winter gives signs of approach 1 
duck get under weigh, and for days togethw1 i 
the sky reveals long lines of birds hurry) 
southward to more congenial climes. Over ; 
the plains and sand dunes of Chinese Turkis 
no serious physical obstacles are encountet 
but on reaching the northern barriers 
India, in the shape of the Hindu Kush 





Himalaya Mountains, the duck must inc 
find it a hard proposition to make headv 
over what are the highest ranges of mi 
tains in the world, many of the peaks exce 
ing an altitude of twenty-six thousand |! 
On arrival in India most of the birds 2p] 
to travel due south and then to work no: 
wards again as the cold weather progres 
Thus we find them in greater numbers t 
south of the United Provinces in Octo 
and later in the year the numbers of t! 4 
further north in the vicinity of Delhi, Me« 

and along the Ganges above Bijnor are ' 
considerably increased by this gradual m 
ment from the south, as though the « 
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were trekking by 
easy stages, with 
prolonged _ inter- 
vals, back to the 
: heart of Asia. 
Mention has 
already been made 
of the jhils and 
swamps as the 
habitat of the 
duck in India. 
These stretches of 
water are mostly 
formed during the 
rainy season from 
June to Septem- 


ber, and _ often 
cover large areas, 
one in the Delhi 
district totalling 


upwards of eighty- 
eight square miles. 
In such localities 
excellent sport is 
obtained, and a 
bag of seventy to 
one hundred and 
twenty duck to a 
single gun is not 
an uncommon 
day's  perform- 
ance. With a 
itive boat, or ‘dug out,” one can reach any part of the 
iil and enjoy to the full the morning and evening flights as 
the duck come swishing in to feed on the open stretches of 
ater amid the reeds. 

Large numbers of duck are netted by the native fishermen 
ind shikaris in the same way as obtains along the shores 
of the Wash in England. The nets are spread where 

the water is 

: shallow and 

une narrows off 

; into a bay, or 

’ widens out 

into another 
open = stretch 
beyond. They 
are some ten 
to twelve feet 
high, and 
rigged up in 
lengths of 
about eighty 
vards. Inthe 
evening and 
early morning 
the duck fiv 
low over the 
water, and the 
nets, being 
almost invisi- 
ble, form a 
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fatal trap in which 


the duck become 
entangled as 
depicted in the 


photograph. 
There 1s 
another method 
adopted by the 
natives in some 
parts of India to 
the same end by 
the use of a 
“surrcah,”” of 
earthen jar. One 
or two of these 
are allowed to float 
on the water where 
duck are in the 
habit of collecting 
in order that they 
may become 
accustomed to the 
sight of such an 


apparition. A few 
days will suffice 
for this and 
then the native 
shikari pierces 
;ome small 
holes in the side 
oO a “wperten,” 
places it over his 
head, and, thus 
accoutred, moves 


in among the un- 
suspecting birds 


and, by a rapid 
downward jerk 
with one hand, 
disposes of duck 


after duck. It is 
a form of trapping 


requiring the 
greatest skill and 


wariest of birds. 


OUR HI 


cunnimeg, 


AD SHIKARI 


since 


the 


AND 


duck 


PARI 


Is 


>] 


one 


ol 
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The most widely distributed of the waterfowl is the snipe, 
being met with on the marshy ground and flooded rice-fields 


throughout India. 


There 


are 


five or 


SIX 


Varieties, 


,? 
€.€., 


the 


common snipe, the jack, the painted, the solitary and the wood 


snipe; the two 


latter, however, 


are 


very 


uncommon, 


Snipe 


afford excellent shooting, and give the sportsman many oppor- 
tunities for testing his powers with the gun as they rise and break 
away with a rapid succession of twists. 

One may vary the days after duck and snipe by an 


occasional 


excursion 


after crocodiles, which are 


found in the 


back-waters of the Ganges and other large rivers, as also in 
the lakes and open stretches of water in the vicinity of the 


latter. They 


means ol 


are 


invariably do on 


extremely) 
accounting for them is by 
they are basking in the sun by 
day. 


a hot 


shy 


and 


wary, 
a careful 
the river bank, which 
Unless 


hit 


in 


and 


the spinal cord, they get back into the water and are 
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the only 
stalk when 
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the neck, o1 
lost ; 
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if mortally hit, not coming to the surface for some forty- 
eight hours after death, by which time the skin is valueless, 
as the underpart of a crocodile hide is delicate, and, unless 
at once prepared with salt and despatched to the tanners, it 
rapidly deteriorates and becomes useless to turn into leather. 
An average crocodile tapes ten feet, but the one shown in the 
photograph measured fourteen feet, the stomach containing 
the complete skull and bones of a human being ! 

Undoubtedly India affords a large and varied programme 
of sport where the shikari may find opportunities of indulging 
the love of the chase, where, too, he may study the life and 
habits of beast and bird in forest, plain and hill, in a manner 
not attainable by those who know only the beats organised 
with mathematical precision, the long lines of elephants, and the 
formidable display at the close of operations as the result of 
the “ battue.” P. T. ETHERTON. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


A PEREGRINE’S MISHAP. 
WAS prawning a few days since on the Sussex coast, and 
Saw a peregrine falcon which had been captured under some- 
what curious circumstances. A fisherman of the district, 


while prawning not long before on the edge of the tide, saw 


a bird struggling in the surf. He waded out, and presently 
managed to secure the bird, which proved to be a young pere- 
grine in fair plumage How this infant had got into the sea 
it is impossible to say. It was uninjured and in good condition. 


My own impression is that it may have tried a flight on its own 
account, misjudged its powers, struck the sea, and found itself 
unable to rise from that unaccustomed element. Perhaps some 
reader of Country Lire may be able to offer a solution of the 
problem Personally, with some experience of these falcons, 
I have never met with an instance of an immature peregrine 
coming to grief in this manner. When I saw the bird it was in 
captivity, and apparently doing very well. It fed excellently, and 
was not so fierce and intractable as one might have supposed. The 
person, in whose custody it was, was having a block made, and hoped 
shortly to be able to allow the falcon as much liberty as trained 
hawks are conceded by their owners. I should have liked to see 
the falcon given its full liberty, but the owner had some hope of 
being able to train the bird and accustom it to handling—perhaps 
even to make flights with it. On the same day, as I was prawning, | 
saw a female peregrine on the great chalk cliffs hard by teaching 
her two young ones to fly There was a great deal of screaming 
and expostulation, but the young falcons were evidently making 
progress. Itisa relief to find that in this part of the Sussex cliffs 
thanks to the care of a watcher and other precautions—the 
peregrines are not now so persistently robbed of their eggs and 
young as they were a few years since. For the last twenty years, 
although several pairs of these splendid falcons have clung per- 
sistently to their old haunts, they have been sadly harassed by 
egg collectors and by amateurs in search of young peregrines for 
hawking purposes. 
A MAGPIE’S CLEVER FEATS. 

I have not space to tell of all the doings of this wonderfully 
intelligent bird, but I cannot resist making some slight mention 
of her curious nesting preparations. She had no mate, but there 
came a time when she had an irresistible impulse to make herself 
a nest. She took possession of a shallow box about eighteen inches 
long and began her attempt by bringing in pieces of stick and 
branches which were too long for the box. Her mistress noticed 
her confusion, and calling the bird to her, took up a piece or two 
of the sticks, said, ‘‘ Look, Jack!’’ broke them in half and placed 
them in the box. Never was human being quicker in taking 
a hint than this clever bird. Thenceforth she brought in nothing 
but sticks short enough to go into the box. Having collected 
and placed enough of these, she proceeded to make the interior 
lining. In the wild state these birds often have a foundation 
of turf and clay for the outside of the nest and plaster it with earth 
or clay inside. I suppose Jack felt this was impossible or incon- 
venient in a house, and she devoted herself, therefore, to 
the collection of suitable lining material. Disdaining the 
usual fine roots and dry grass, she wove a wonderful nest of 
fibre pulled from the doormats and of long hairs taken 
from brushes and brooms, with odd bits of paper and string. I 
saw the nest recently, and it is certainly a wonderful evidence 
of the ingenuity of this clever bird. Jack is believed to have come 
to an untimely end. She incurred the enmity of some painters 


engaged about the house by meddling a great deal with their 
implements, and especially by pulling to pieces their brushes, 
a trick in which she was most persistent. Anyhow, she disappeared 
suddenly and mysteriously about this time, and was never seen 
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again. One of the cleverest tricks that she performed was on 
which I have often witnessed. If you threw a lighted match 
on the ground, she would instantly dart forward, seize the match 
in her bill and extinguish it by putting it under her wing. Sh: 
never tired of this feat, and would put out as many matches as 
you chose to throw down. Jack was easily the cleverest and 
most entertaining bird that I have seen in captivity. Her devotion 
to her mistress, her obedience and her power of swift understanding 
of what was said to her were incredible. But according to my 
observation there is about most magpies a keenness of intelligenc: 
and observation which is almost uncanny. Only the raven car 
at all approach them in this respect, although I admit that thei 
other cousins, the jays, and even rooks and crows, are pretty smart 
Magpies, although not usually reckoned as friends of mankind 
do, as a matter of fact, perform much useful service in devourin 
mice and rats, slugs and snails, and the eggs of such birds as wood 
pigeons, sparrows, etc. On the other hand, they are troublesom 
neighbours to the farmer and the game preserver. They a1 
astonishingly bold at times. The late Lord Lilford recorde 
more than twenty years ago, the instance of fourteen or fifte: 
of these birds attacking in hard weather a pony with a sore bac! 
The animal died afterwards from natural causes, and the magpic 
fed upon its body, several being shot in the act. i a 
NOTES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Walter Goodfello 
for the gift of nine elegant opossums (Mimosa elegans) fro: 
Valparaiso, a 
species that 
has never be- 
fore been ex- 
hibited at the 
Gardens. In 
size these 
animals are 
little larger 
than a com- 
mon mouse, : ‘ 
but, neverthe- ee 
less, in spite 
of their dimin- 


utive propor- AN OPOSSUM THE SIZE OF A MOUSE, 
tions, are of 





an extremely plucky or even fierce disposition, and will not 
hesitate to attack the hand that endeavours to disturb ther 
although their teeth are so minute as to make little impression o 
one’s skin. Unfortunately, the happy family suffered a depletio 
in numbers by the escape of two of the members, who managt 
to squeeze through the wire front of their cage in spite of tl 
strands being as close together as that of a canary’s cage | 
a wild state these opossums are nocturnal in habits, and are s: 
or be entirely insectivorous in diet; at the Gardens, howev 
they are fed upon raw horseflesh chopped up small, dates an 
bananas, and as at least some of the animals have shown a likin 
for the latter items it may be that a fruit diet is not an unknow: 
luxury to them when living under natural conditions. Th 
opossums are a large family, comprising about twenty-four speci 
and ranging in size from that of a cat to a mouse. Some ot t! 
larger species are characterised by the possession of a pouch, whi! 
in others this is reduced to the presence of mere folds of thi 
abdomenal skin, and in many species these features are entire!) 
absent. Many of the opossums carry their young in a peculiat 





W. S. Berridge. Copyr 
PIGMY RATTLESNAKE AND ITS YOUNG. 


manner, the babies climbing upon their mother’s back and hold 
on tight by coiling their tails around that of their parent, w 
conveniently holds it over her back for that purpose. The coi! 
tion of reptiles has been added to by the birth of five pig! 
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rattlesnakes (Sistrurus miliarius). These are also known, in their 
native country of North America, as ground rattlesnakes, and 
although their bite is of a poisonous nature, yet it is by no means so 
dangerous to human beings as that of its larger brethren ; in fact, if 
prompt attention is given to a victim serious results rarely follow. 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
POINCARE’S book, How France is Governed 
(Fisher Unwin), to which a brief reference was 
made last week, will amply repay a careful 
y reading. The President of the French Republic 
at the present moment is a singularly fine repre- 
sen ative of all that is best in the genius of the nation over which 
he resides. It would be difficult to name a prominent states- 
ma in any other country who would be capable of giving such 
asi vey as he has done of the growth and development of French 
inst cutions. For one thing, M. Poincaré is one of the most 
lite wry of statesmen. He is a master of the moving picture, 
and nothing could be further removed from the message of 
the dry-as-dust chronicle than the vivid manner in which he 
inv stigates even the dull beginnings of history. Then, again, 
he s permeated with the modern spirit, that is to say, he is 
nei 1er opinionated nor aggressive, but he recognises that 
eve ution is the keyword to the cosmic puzzle. It is a doctrine 
to vhich he conforms without making an explicit statement 
of that human institutions have grown out of human needs, 
anc this creed enables him to cast his eye over the past dis- 
passionately and with the detachment of one who is searching 
the reasons why a thing has come into existence, not beating 
down one form of government in order to advocate another. 
His method is to take his subjects one by one and show the 
erowth of each. He begins with a brief discussion on universal 
suffrage. ‘‘ The conception of this state,” he says in an opening 
sentence, “‘in modern France is based upon the principle of 
national sovereignty.”’ In olden times national sovereignty went 
to the strongest, and was seized and exercised by the king. 
Modern France is a democracy in which, theoretically, the 
nation makes its own laws. M. Poincaré is not at all oblivious 
of the fact that democracy has its weaknesses as well as aris- 
tocracy. He brings out its greatest weakness when he quotes 
the well known phrase of a French politician, “We count 
heads because we cannot weigh them.” He would be a rash 
politician indeed who asserted that the majority was invariably 
right and the minority wrong, since intricate argument and 
fine considerations can only be appreciated at their true value 
by the intellectual few, and the multitude has ever been easily 
caught by spacious argument. It is not, therefore, as a perfect 
system that he advocates universal suffrage, but as the only 
practicable one. The same rationalist philosopher is to be 
observed in M. Poincairé’s treatment of that attribute which 
was put first in the famous banner “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.’ His definition of Liberty is a piece of convincing 
and delightfully clear analysis. Liberty of the person was 
not enjoyed until a very late period in French history. Under 
the old régime arbitrary arrests and detentions were very 
common. The King signed blank lettres de cachet, and they 
became a shameful kind of traffic when ministers had handed 
them to subordinates. In a spirited sentence M. Poincaré says : 
very man should be free to remain in France or leave it, to travel or remain 
in # city, without being either arrested or detained, unless according to legal 
forms and for a crime of offence proved by law. 
Liberty to work is also, according to him, inherent in the 
hunian individual. French labour was ground down in the 
Middle Ages. The cobbler could mend shoes, but did not dare 
to inake them, and this is only an example of the mischievous 
organisation of labour which the State permitted. This was 
changed at the Revolution, and yet, as the President shows, 
lute liberty of labour is impossible. There are certain 
occ pations which ignorant persons could not practice without 
Inj’ ry to the community. Therefore the State intervenes, and 
on admits those whe are competent to plead in a Court of 
Ju ice, to attend the sick or to sell medicines. It is also 
rec ested to exercise control over dangerous, unhealthy or 
in avenient industries. In another direction the State in 
Fr ice goes further than it does in England; thus it makes 
an sells tobacco, matches, playing cards, and reserves the right 
to ‘tm monopolies for purposes of revenue. 
in “ Liberty of Conscience ”’ the author has not such a very 
ha nut to crack. Article 10 of the Declaration of Rights of 
17 puts the case briefly and well : 


@ 


N e shall be prosecuted on account _ of his opinions, even his religious 
bs aS, provided their manifestation does not disturb the public order by law 
est shed. 


t modern conditions a man may be a Freethinker, Catholic, 
Mussulman, or Buddhist, and nobody can interfere with 
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In size this snake only measures about twenty inches when adult, 
and its rattle is so small that when vibrated it can only be heard 
for a distance of a few feet. The general colour is greyish relieved 
with black markings, and between which, on the dorsal region, are 
small reddish spaces. BR. 


TURE. 


him. It certainly marks a very great change from the state 
of affairs in the old persecuting days. Liberty of speech and 
Press has been greatly enlarged since the days of the Revolution, 
but here, as always, the right of each citizen is limited by the right of the rest 
Say or write what you please, but insult no one ; if you do, the insulted person 
has the right to prosecute you and obtain your condemnation 

The danger of the moment is that the populace should look to 
the State for too much. 

What popular prejudices upon this point need to be dispelled. The French 
are almost invariably tempted to regard the State as a kind of Providence 
which ought to provide a remedy for every evil \ State which distribute 
relief, subventions and awards ; such is the ideal which haunts the minds of a 
multitude of Frenchmen... A regrettable disposition, which saps the character 
and enervates the will. Help yourselves first of all, and the State, although 
it is not Heaven, will help you if it can F 

M. Poincaré has the gift of mingling the trivial with the 
essential in such a manner as to lighten his narrative without 
causing it to lose dignity in any way. His picture of a day’s 
work of a Minister is an example of this. Here he tells us of 
the Ministerial pursuits from the moment when the study is 
entered in the morning. In addition to the official correspond- 
ence there are vast numbers of letters, most of which 
come from Senators or deputies who have acquired the annoying habit of re 
commending candidates for every species of post 
At nine o’clock he jumps into his motor, and is driven to the 
Elysée, where the Council sits till midday. 

There is an interminable procession of people soliciting favours 
When he returns after lunch he finds the desks and tables loaded 
with great portfolios. 

These are letters or proposed decrees prepared by the different services 
of the department and awaiting the ministerial signature If he does not choose 
to sign them blindly, he must spend long hours in looking into the different 
alflairs 


THE PLAIN. 
Salisbury Plain, by Ella Noyes. (J. M. Dent), 
THE great tract of chalk of South Wiltshire is so little changed in essentials 
since the earliest historic times that 


t well deserves its own separate record 
This book tells of the present and the past, of Stonehenge, Old and New Sarum, 
the Avon and Wiley, the down roads, and the old pastoral life that has receded 
and is daily receding. It is welcome because of the writer's long and intimate 
knowledge of this corner of England. Charm and precision of language charac- 
terise its descriptions. Thus, during winter, when the sun seems quite withdrawn, 
and “in the absence of light from the sky the fields glow with a colour which 
seems to belong to the earth itself, the colour of minerals and the ore of precious 
stones ; they are a large chequer of purple and live green and glaucous blue, 
which tells with a strange insistence through the rain-mists of Decembet rhe 
ploughed earth is a rich brown or cinnamon; everything lends itself to the 
subdued, subtle concord of colour; the faded gold of the ricks upon the edge 
of the fields, the wet mud of the tracks. It remains the same day after day 
All life seems arrested at this season, swinging without change The rooks 
rise in great clouds from the fields; sweep and stream out, scatter like dust 
in the sky; then close together and drop upon the furrows, motionless, a black 
multitude that seem to be waiting ; day after day the same. The grey plovers 
stand in flocks in the faded meadows ; now and again one rises slowly, gleaming 
white, and settles again, folding its wings and laying back its crest ; sometimes 
they, too, all rise with one accord and wheel with a bright flash of silver against 
the cloud and return again to the same place. The starlings wait in hosts 
upon the bare tree tops. Nature, free from the preoccupations of material life, 
seems to withdraw into a stillness of contemplation.”” Besides these aquarelles 
of the large prospects of the Plain, there are pleasant accounts of the villages 
and churches—seen, perhaps, rather with the artist’s than the architect's eye 
and the two great houses that come within the limits of the book, Longleat 
and Wilton with all its memories. The last chapter is given to the old village 
life, and here and elsewhere the authoress is on the side of the past. The raising 
of the Leaning Stone at Stonehenge is resented, and also the introduction of 
machinery which has changed the face of field labour, for she prefers the sickl 
to the cutter, the rake to the binder, as is the way of a laudator temporis acti 
It is interesting to find that the modern liking for open country and downland 
which finds its voice in Richard Jeffries (who wandered, however, on the Marl- 
borough Downs rather than the Plain) has its close parallel in the delight of the 
Elizabethan and Early Jacobean writers, who were the first to describe the plea- 
sure of the “ free and boundless downs,”’ which John Evelyn thought “ one of 
the most delightful prospects of Nature,” reminding him of the “ pleasant lives 
of shepherds we read of in romance 


FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 
With Camera and Rucksack in the Oberland and Valais, by 
Reginald A. Malby, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. (Headley Brothers.) 
MR. MALBY’S faults in style may be forgiven him for the enthusiasm with which 
he writes. His knowledge of Alpine plants is great, and his book should prove 
of service to those who have, or are desirous of making, rock gardens. These 
probably know him already by his previously published ‘‘ The Story of My Rock 
Garden.”” Mr. Malby’s success in his small rock garden near London awakened 
his interest as to the conditions under which Alpine flora existed amid their 





natural surroundings, and the present work is a by-product of his visit to the 
mounta'ns Ihe first part of his book deals with the Oberland, the second with 
the Vala His descriptions of the flowers of which he was in search are good, 
though they suffer inevitably from the similarity of their subject-matter a draw 
back which is more pronounced when the author enlarges on the scenery Mr 
Malby a lover of the mountains, and we sympathise with him in his disgust at 
the sight of the palatial hote's which d sfigure Zermatt The numerous photo 
graphs are first-c'ass of their kind We prefer the illustrations in monochrome 
The coloured reproductions, with one or two exceptions, are hard and inartistic 
The book i really useful contribution to the bibliography of Alpine flora, and 
attractively got up 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE BEST AUTUMN-FLOWERING ROSES. 

HE wonderful strides that have been made in the improve- 
ment of Roses during the last ten or fifteen vears are 
never at any other time brought quite so vividly to 
our notice as during the waning days of autumn 
Instead of the straggling bushes, with their few badly 

formed flowers, that wert he rule rather than the exception 
we now have the Kose garden in September, and often well into 
October, almost as brilliant and certainly quite as interesting 
as in the more genial days of June and July The present vea 
has been an exceptionally good one for Roses, especially where 
the beds were mulched early with short manure to preserve the 
natural moisture of the soil, and | do not ever remember seeing 
such a beautiful autumn display of good blooms as there is just 
now In some respects these autumn Roses are preferable to those 
of summer they may not be quite so large, but the cooler weathe1 
enables the exquisite colour of some to be better revealed, while 
the blooms last in good condition for a much longer period, whether 
cut or left on the bushes This lasting character is recognised 
by the National Rose Society, who are holding a two days’ autumn 
show this year for the first time, the dates being September 11th 
and t2th. and the venue the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Wes‘ minster 

Now that there are so many good autumn-flowering Koses, it 
is not without some hesitation that one ventures to compile a list 
ol the best 
Diftterences oft 
opinion there will 
always be, and it 
1s necessary to 
remember that a 
Rose which does 
well in one garden 
will not always 
give good resul's 
in another Mos 
of the varieties 
named here 
| have had under 
observation for 
three years, some 
considerably lon 
yer, and their 
inclusion is no 
based on thei 
behaviour in one 
garden but in 
many, as well as 
in some of the 
largest Ros« 
nurseries in many 
parts of the 
country. Crimson 
and scarlet shades 
*CGeneral Ma 
arthur, Rich AN EFFECTIVE GROUPING OF 
mond Liberty 


*Ecarlate, *Griiss an Teplitz, Hugh Dickson, | b. Clark, 
Florence Haswell Veitch and *Chateau de Clos Vougeot Pink 
shades: *Caroline Testout, *Lady Ashtown, *l.adyv Alice Stanley 


Mme. Segond Weber, Mrs. E. |]. Holland, Gustav Grunerwald 
*Miss Cynthia Forde, Kénigin Carola, La Tosca and *Zephyrine 
Drouhin. Yellow, orange and buff shades: *Arthur R. Goodwin, 
*Duchess of Wellington, Rayon d'Or, Marquise de Sinety, *Mm 

Ravary, Lady Hillingdon, *Amateur leyssier and Crépuscule. Shaded 


salmon, fawn or apricot *Prince de Bulgaric, *Pharisdaer, *Mme 
Léon Pain, *Mme. Abel Chatenay, Earl of Warwick, Betty, *Lady 
Pirrie and Frau Lilla Rautenstrauch. Cream and white: *Entente 
Cordiale (Ducher), Molly Sharman Crawford, * James Cocy, Mrs 
Arthur Munt, *Frau Karl Druschki and Mrs. David McKee. Nita 
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Weldon should come here, but the flowers are not erect enough 
bedding In addition to the varicties already named, I wi 
include *George C. Waud (vermilion, suffused orange) and *Fra 
Charteris Seton, usually described as rose pink, although it 


scarcely what one usually associates with that colour It 
excellent Rose, and very fragrant Among the whites one w 


like to include White Killarney, were it not such a martyr to mild 
Of Dwarf Polyantha Roses there are several good varieties tor 
autumn, the best of all, in my opinion, being * Jessie, which « 
mences to produce its unfading clusters of bright scarlet crin 
flowers early in July, and never halts until the frosts of Oct 
putit outofcourt. Orleans, with bright pink flowers, is very cha 
ing in the autumn: during the hot days of summer its bloss 
get badly scorched Aennchen Miiller, with its clusters of ra 
large pink flowers, which have curiously but not unpleasa 
twisted petals ; and Katherine Zeimet (white) must also be na 
here For the benefit of those who will shortly be plantin 
have marked with an asterisk what I consider the best two d 
bush Roses for autumn flowering. It would be interesting 
us ful if readers would sead the Editor other lists 

For Rambling Roses that flower in autumn we must for 
the wichuraianas and turn to the Teas, Noiscttes, climbing { 
of Hybrid Teas, or Bourbon hybrids Longworth Rambler 
crimson ; Ards Rover, crimson; Gloire de Dijon, buff; Clin 
Caroline Testout; Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant; Armosa, p 
Bouton d’Or, usually referred to as an improved Gloire de Di 
and Danae, creamy yellow, are about the best William 
Richardson, the well-known rambling Noisctte, is this year flow: 
well for the second time in many places, but its behaviour 
autumn-flowcring Rose is rather erratic. Gustave Regis 
is flowering well now, but, though suitable for pillars, is sca 
strong cnough for arches or pergolas. It is one of the best but 
hole Roses we have, its long, pointed buds of nankeen \ 
being always acceptable F. W.H 


A BED OF RAMBLER ROSES. 

An idea for the growing of Roses which does not seem 
practically appreciated as it might be, is that of massing th 
the form of st . 
ards descendi: 
height fro: 
central pinn 
rhe picture sl 
is of such a for 
tion, the pint 
itself being 1 
of three stand 
the height 
which is tw 
feet; the st 
ards of le 
height are grou 
round these 
are about 
feet. These k 
being of the 
bler and wee} 
habit, their fle 
laden brar 
fall over and 
the effect « 
cascade or w 
fall. The RK 
used ar¢ 
Hiawathas, 
Stella, two | 
gelines 
Dorothy Per 





WEEPING AND RAMBLER ROSES. one Jersey Be 
and one Al 

Barbier. At their feet is grouped a mass of dwarf Tea K 
with Lavender growing among them rhe effect of the w 
may be in some measure understood by the accompan 
illustration The Roses in the Sussex garden in which this cas 

has been created have been particularly fine this yea \t 


beginning of the season the foliage suffered somewhat fron 
saw fly, but continual hand-picking was resorted to and the 
was in a great measure overcome. The Roses have borne abun 
witness to the value of close pruning back in the early spring 
to the generous supply of manure which was forked into the gi 
in the autumn A most important point for the welfare o! 
trees and encouragement of their bloom is the picking off « 





blossoms as soon as they have passed their best D |i ) 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINSON AND BERNARD DarwIN. 


THE “DIG’’ SHOT FROM A BUNKER GUARDING THE 


has been in as many bunkers as I have there was no uncer- 
tainty, within the reasonable limits of a vard o1 two, as to what 


VON one championship and made my way into the semi- the ball would do if I brought down the club as L intended. It 
final of another, only to fall a victim there to Mr. W. J. was all a matter of gauging the right distance behind the ball 
fravis, the American invader, by laying dead (or, at all at which to bring down the club-head (the niblick, of course, 
events, by laying so near the hole that in each case | being the club used). A certain natural easy force had to be 
holed the putt) two balls from bunkers guarding the green. used ; it is a stroke which is not essentially made by varying 

It not out of pure vainglory that I recall these incidents, or modifving the force ; you may use the degree of force which 
it! ugh I have to confess to a certain pleasure in the recollec- makes it most easy for you to be accurate as to the spot at 
tio but rather in order to suggest to a younger generation, which you cleave the sand, and the result is, within the reason 
wh 1 perhaps does not get into bunkers as frequently as we able limits suggested, certain. Naturally, the further behind 
use to in our wild and erratic days, how much more easy it the ball you cleave the sand, and the more lofted your club, 
ist play a shot of this kind with tolerable precision and accurate the straighter the ball will rise, the steeper the cliff you may 
me. urement of distance than most of them seem to imagine. surmount, and the less distance the ball will travel. 
Is many a good player of these latter days, when he finds That is the essential of the stroke, to calculate rightly the 
him ‘lf in a sand bunker near the hole, appearing to give him- distance behind the ball that your club-head, descending (for 
sell pin despair, as it a stroke, and therewith probably the hole, it must be very much of a downward blow), shall cleave the 
wer almost bound to be lost to him through this catastrophe. sand ; and in order to play the stroke according to the calcula- 
I. te mainly of the amateurs, but even the best of the pro- tion it is most necessary to keep the eye, not on the ball itself, 
fess nals do not seem as clever at this shot as they ought to but on that spot behind it at which you have made up your 
be. The cleverest of them, I think, is Vardon. Taylor, un- mind that the dig into the sand should commence. Of course 
equ..iled approacher and mashie wielder though he is, brought in this stroke you do not actually hit the ball with the club 
up, too, at Westward Ho! hole-guarding bunkers at all. There is a big pad of sand between the club blade and 
abound, seems to me hardly as deft at it as the great mun of the ball. What vou do is to create a kind of earthquake under 
Jersey. the ball, which has the effect of exploding it, more or less 
fhe first of the incidents vaingloriously referred to above vertically, up in the air. In the interval between that fortunate 
ocerrred when I was playing Mr. John Ball in the Amateur stroke, which | have spoken of, at Hoylake, and the no less 


Championship at Hoylake 
in 1887, and I was in the 


bunxer just short of the 
grecn at the present fourth 


hol | contrived to dig 
the ball out and to hole 
the putt. At Sandwich, 
voing to the nineteenth 
hole against Mr. Robert 


Maxwell, I was in. the 
bunker before the hole 
with my second. I dug 
out and holed, having just 
to play the odd, for first 
half, after Mr. Maxwell 
had approached from the 
lar side of the green. I 
had the easier putt, 
straight up-hill, whereas 
his was across the bend. 
The holing in two out of 
the bunker was really 
equally crucial in the 
match with Mr. Ball, be- 
cause | only just won at 
the last hole. Now, neither 
ot these bunker shots really 
was anything of a four de 
force; they were not dif- 
heult. That is the point 

i I think the modern 
volfer ought to realise, and 


vineh it seems to me that 
he «oes not realise—how 
tr le, how compara- 
Uiveiy simple, this shot is 
\lier that nineteen-hole 
match with Mr. Maxwell, 
ry Vardon, who had 
ly looking on, said to 
n ‘ That was a plucky 
s i yours out of the 
tr, going straight at 

iff like that, for the 
But it was not so 
r It was not plucky 
1 sense of taking any 
I except the ordinary 
I that one takes every 


one makes a stroke 
i olf—the risk of not 
ig the ball according 


te ‘intention. If there 

failure to do that, 
di-.ster was bound to 
hi v, but to a man who 


THE 


Who 








LATE 
edited 


= Gol; 








fortunate later one at 
Sandwich, legislation had 
been busy, and, in my 
humbie judgment, badly 
busy, with making thus 
stroke more difficult to 
calculate accurately. — In 
the eighties it was. the 
habit of every sensible 
body descending into a 
bunker to strike the sand 
once or twice with his 
niblick in order to test its 
density If the sand is 
very light, dry and shift 
ing, vou may, and, indeed, 
you must, begin to cleave 
it a long way (measured 
in inches and fractions of 
inches) further behind the 
ball than if the sand is 
moist and heavy. 

Nobody Was a penny 
the worse for these testing 
strokes in the sand before 
the actual shot was undet 
taken, for it was not neces- 
sary to make any big holes 
in the sand in order to 
find out its consistency. 
They could) alwavs at 
worst be covered over 
again by a scrape with the 
foot. And the test gave a 
clever player of the stroke 
his opportunity to acquire 
the knowledge necessary 
to the stroke’s accurate 
playing. I am afraid the 
act was passed by legis 
lators who really did not 
understand the stroke at 
all. Another very bad 
habit, as I deem it—and 
for precisely the same 
reason, that it makes judg- 
ment of the consistency 
of the sand so much less 
possible—is that of raking 
Woh, over the surface of the 

? bunkers on the morning 

of a competition. Fill up 
the bad holes, if there are 
any, by all means ; dispose 
MR. GARDEN SMITH. the sand so that the ball 


Illustrated” fcr mazy years. shall not lie in under a 
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shelf, as it were, formed by the wind scouring out the sand from 
the foot of the cliff and leaving its upper face beetling over 
but do not go over the whole surface with a rake, so that it has 
the aspect of a flower-bed ready for seeding, and so that no 
human being, finding his ball in it, can tell whether the stuff 
into which he will have to dig may be as soft as a feather bed 
or as hard as a pavement under that powdery surface. 

But on the general subject of this stroke I would say to 
most of the players that I see, “‘ Go out and try it ”’—for they 
do not, as a matter of fact and practice, ever seem to try it 
or to have knowledge of its possibilities. What they lack is 
not at all the skill to play it, but, as it seems to me, the 
knowledge that it is so very playable and so well worth 
playing for. B. G. &. 

CONCERNING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


IN the world of golf, championships vary considerably 


mn quality Iwo 
there are the traditions and modern credentials of which leave no room for 


CORRESPO 


THE NEWLAND OAK 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
Str,—In reply to Mr. Robin Gray’s letter in last week's issue as to the girth 
of the Newland oak, I have measured it on one or two occasions, each time 
arriving at the same result But I am far from claiming to be dogmatic on the 
subject ; the tree is so burr-encrusted that it is extremely difficult to pass the 
tape round it in a satisfactory line or to decide precisely what is trunk 
and what is burr I have never heard the age of Jack o’ the Yat discussed 
That of the Newland oak the present deputy-surveyor of the forest Mr. V. F. 
Leese, once estimated at, I think, at least eight or nine hundred years He 
added the less welcome opinion that so hollow and tender a shell might go to 
pieces at any time; but the remark was made some years ago, the fine old tree 
was standing two years since, and I have received no news of its collapse since 
leaving the neighbourhood twelve months ago ArtTuurR O. Cooxt 
LIMES AND BEES 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—I am afraid I am too late for this week, as I did not see Counrry 
Lire till last night, and so did not see the letters about the “ Bee-poison- 
ing by Limes.” I find that I was wrong in saying my case was from lime ; it was 
from Portugal laurel. We all know that is poisonous, and has a very strong 
smell, but I had never seen bees killed by it before Is it not possible that 
the limes had nothing to do with the bees being killed in the cases in CountTrRY 
Lire, but that near the limes was a Portugal laurel, where the bees had been 
and then came to the lime and fell? The lime is such a favourite with all 
insects, and is sweet in smell I should suspect that it was really a laurel, 
and it would be well to have it cut down I have a small one, and 
last year it bloomed I threatened that if it did so this year I would have 
it cut down, as the smell of prussic acid is most trying; but it has not done 
so. lam so sorry I made the mistake, but wrote in a hurry; it was so long 
ago, and the bees died exactly as described I planted a lime a few years ago, 
but it is not old enough to have much flower yet. I hope that the lime is 
not at fault J. Isapetta Dose. 


REARING YOUNG HEDGEHOGS 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire."’} 
Sir,—I never knew a country lad who had not a desire to catch, tame and rear a 
hedgepig. It was so with myself, and when I was fortunate enough to capture one 
I was told that the 
A saucer of milk was set before it, but it had 


the question was how to feed it and make the urchin grow 
creature would lap like a kittling 
not the least notion of lapping. Someone advised to put the milk on a meat- 
dish and set the creature in it This was done Its feet being wet, the animal 
scrambled out of the dish, and appeared to lick its feet, after which it mounted 
back and began to take the milk something like a sucking-pig does when it begins 
to use a trough Afterwards the urchin took bread and milk, animal food, 
including worms and slugs, and almost anything that had life in it. When 
its quarters were shifted it was tied in a cloth, in which it shed a large number 
of fleas, an act which banished it to the garden, where it lived to be full grown. 
It is said the best way of killing one is to hit it a smart blow on the snout. The 
other, and brutal, way is to set a dog on to worry the creature, a method which 
is as cruel to the dog as it is to the urchin. One way of cooking a hedgehog 
is to hang it from the chimney “ galley-bawk” over a clear, hot fire, and I 
understand this has been done after merely stunning the urchin with a stake. 
A roast hedgepig is a treat to some of the older folk.—Tuomas Ratc.irrt 
FLIES IN ENGLAND AND CANADA. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lir: 

Sir,—I was very much surprised to read in your issue of June 14th, which 
reached me a few days ago, an article on ‘“ The Plague of Flies.” Net so much 
surprised, perhaps, that the article should have been written, considering 
existing conditions, but much surprised that those conditions should be allowed 
toexist. Itis twenty-four years-ago since I left England, and well do I remember 
the yearly “ plague,” but the nuisance has been abated so thoroughly in the 
United States and Canada that I am astonished that it should not a so be swept 
away at home. For many years in the United States there has been a campaign 
against the house-fly. The dangers of those pests to human life, health and 
happiness is taught in the public schools, in the magazines, and even in the 
moving picture shows. The most ignorant mother in America need not be 
in ignorance of the menace of those pests to the health of herself and family 
in view of the publicity there has been, and is continually being, given to the 
subject, unless she is crassly stupid or unwilling to learn. As a result of this 
campaign of education and enlightenment the problem has been promptly met 
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doubt as to their worthiness. They are the British Amateur and Open Champion- 
ships ; they are recognised by practically every nation that includes golf among 
its recreations as the world’s classic contests on the links. To these two events, 
the spring is more or less sacred; but now is the season of the year for th 
celebration of what we may call the rank and file of championships. The struggle 
for the honours of the amateur game in America and the tournament for the 
Irish Open Championship are in progress while these lines are being written. 
rhe former competition grows steadily in interest ; the candidature of Britis} 
players which Mr. H. H. Hilton inaugurated in 1911, when he won at Apawamis 
has evoked a catholicity of concern which, until Mr. Hilton’s invasion, the 
meeting never stimulated. Next week the South of Ireland Championship wil! 
be decided at Lahinch, and then will follow the championships of Franc: 
Belgium and other places. Meanwhile, the announcement is made of the success 
of Mr. H. N. Atkinson of Chester in the championship of Wales. I am told that 
at the time of his entry, Mr. Atkinson had a handicap of 2. He is an old 
Carthusian and Cantab, twenty-four years of age, and this is the first perform- 
ance of note that he has accomplished at golf. In the final he beat Mr. C. | 
Hamilton by getting down a two yards putt at the thirty-eighth hole, so that 
he must be a good fighter of tight finishes. R. E. H 


NDENCE. 


and solved by the extensive use of screens. Wire screen doors for the doorways 
and permanent or removable wire screens for the windows effectually solve t! 
fly problem. These are brought into use early in the year at the beginning 
of the fly season, and are used until all danger of flies is past. Adjustable an 
removable screens for windows may be bought for 1s. 6d. and upwards, and 
screen doors for 3s. 6d. up, and, if a person is too poor to make such an invest 
ment, the screen itself may be bought in the roll for a few cents a yard, anc 
the windows, at least, taken care of. You say in your article “ The house 
wife of the future who has a high standard of cleanliness will feel ashamed at 
the discovery of a house-fly within her domain. We have, however, a long wa 
to travel before the attainment of that ideal.” This ideal has long since bee: 
reached in the United States. It is no uncommon thing to find a housekeeps 
there who, while perhaps not ashamed at what may have been cause 
by the carelessness of the maid, or the children, or perhaps a visitor holdin 
the screen door open too long, will, nevertheless, not tolerate a fly in the hous¢ 
and will give herself and every member of the family no peace until it is eithe 
driven out or destroyed. The extirpation of the house-fly, I think, we ma 
consider an absolute impossibility. It is right and sensible to see that al 
possible precautions should be taken to remove all possibility of their breedin 
as far from human habitations as possible. But when that has been don 
and all else that human ingenuity can devise, the pests will still swarm in countles 
thousands, for while we have dignified the pest by the name of the house-fly, 
and it seems to prefer for its habitat the human habitation, it is, nevertheles 
not dependent on such an environment for its continued existence, but can live 
and thrive and multiply just as well in the open air. The moving picture show 
to which I have already referred, has been a great educator along this line 
rhe flies are shown, highly magnified, in their breeding places in manure an 
filth, and from there may be seen flying, their feet laden with disease germ 
to the nipple of the baby’s feeding-bottle, on to the food which we have to eat 
into the milk we have to drink, until the spectator is filled with horror at t! 
thought and made a bitter enemy of the fly for ever. The screen, while it ma 
not be the only or the eventual solution of the fly problem, is, at any rate, 
very effective solution, and if they are not well known and extensively used in 
England, it would certainly be an act of charity and benevolence to spread 
the knowledge of their usefulness throughout the country, and would resul 
in the prolonging of human life and adding largely to the sum of human health 
and happiness.—Rosert ARKLEY, Calgary, Alberta. 


[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—Referring to your article in the issue of August 9th on the destruction of t 
house-fly, can you not lend your great influence towards fighting the evil lying 
behind the house-fly ? This pest breeds in dirt and decaying organic matter 
and if children, and their elders as well, were taught the importance of destroying 
by fire if possible, every scrap of such matter, or, in default of the opportunity 
of doing so, of taking the next best course by putting it only into its proper covered 
receptacle, two birds would be killed with one stone ; firstly, fewer flies would | 
bred, and those that existed would convey less poison, secondly, the refuse its 
would not generate dangerous odours and organisms. Cleanliness in the back 
yard would be much better as prevention than the feeble cure of killing such fli 
as we are able to reach. All houses possessing independent boilers for heatin 
can destroy with ease all fish-bones, vegetable refuse, etc., economically, an 
those that have not may practise scrupulous cleanliness in kitchen and yard 
and may remember the excellent sanitary value of occasional limewash, good 
itself and good for exposing any following accumulation of filth at the start 
This crusade would be more effective and more scientific than merely “ swotting 
the fly GEORGE REAVELL, JUN. 


ORANG-OUTANGS AT REGENT’S PARK. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire."’} 

Sir,—Visitors to the Zoological Gardens at Regent’s Park have an opportuni! 
now of seeing a fully-grown orang-outang, probably the only adult individ 
to be seen anywhere in captivity. “‘ Sandy ” was for many years an inhabitat 
of the Botanic Garden at Singapore, whence he was sent by Mr. Ridley « 
years ago, when the collection of animals at Singapore was dispersed. W 
he arrived in this country he was a sad and “ seedy” animal, principally 
supposed) owing to the fact that his former keeper had reserved for himse! 
the greater part of “‘ Sandy’s” daily ration of food. The bracing climat 
Regent’s Park, however, and suitable and abundant food have wrought suc 
change in him that his former friends would have difficulty in recognising ! 
at the mature age of about eighteen years. Particularly interesting are the hea\ 
fibrous ridges on either side of his face, which have attained a remarkable devel 
ment during the last two years. In the next cage is another and young 
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rang-outang which promises to become an even finer animal than “‘ Sandy.” 
‘ Jacob”’ has already a fine red beard, but he has not yet begun to develop the 
vial ridges. This is the animal which, as many readers of Country Lire will 
emember, escaped from his cage one day last November, broke a window 
ind climbed into a tree adjoining the house, where he built himself a nest. He 
as recently been making attempts at a second excursion, and further measures 
ave to be employed in confining him to the house. The strength of these 
unimals is almost incredible. Iron bars do not for them necessarily constitute 
1 cage, and they can, with their own unassisted hands, bend metal on which 
i man with pliers can make no impression. The present writer was, not long ago, 
m a small river steamer in Borneo, and among his fellow-passengers were several 
wang-outangs. The smallest of these,a young male of about nine months, was 
he especial favourite of the captain of the vessel, and it was “* Jakob’s”’ great 
lelight, when his master, a Dutchman of no light weight, was enjoving his after- 
oon nap, to pull him, chair and all, across the deck and then hastily retire, 
hattering with excitement, to a place of safety above the awning. A fully 
rown gorilla has not yet been seen at Regent’s Park ; but if the Society is ever 
icky enough to obtain one, it will be interesting to see what manner of cage 
ll serve to keep him within bounds.—A. F. W. 


CAMPING FOR BLIND BOYS. 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 
in,—I am sending you a series of photographs which I think you will find 
teresting. It is generally regarded as a fine thing that boys who have command 





AT THE BATHING PLACE, 








POTATO PARING BEHIND THE COOKHOUSE. 


ull their senses should camp out as Boy Scouts, but surely it is a far greater 
imph for blind boys to do the same thing. Yet these pictures show that 
feat has been successfully accomplished. The Governors of the Henshaw 
End Asylum, Manchester, tried the experiment this year of sending some of 
blind boys to camp in Derbyshire. As the photographs show, the loss of 
r sight did not at all prevent the boys from a thorough enjoyment of their 
experience. They did many things which the Boy Scouts do, such as 
tring their own food and keeping their own tents right. Some other things 
did which the average boy would think impossible. For example, the 
were able to write letters home, and they did it with remarkable speed, 
ig no longer to write in Braille type than the average boy takes to write 
i -rdinary script. In one of the photographs they are shown rollicking at 
bathing place.—X. 


A TOO TAME HERON. 
fo tue Epitor or “Country Lirt 
The’ enclosed photograph may be of interest to you. The young heron 
n in the picture was found in the kitchen yard at Godmersham House 
e morning of August 7th, feeding from the pig-tub. He was very weak, 
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and allowed 
himself to be 
caught. He was 
shut up in a 
small inner 
courtyard and 
fed on scraps of 
raw beef and fish. 
Next day he 
escaped from the 
courtyard, but 
declined to leave 
the premises, 
and showed no 
sense ot tear, 
walking round 
the building and 
looking in at the 
windows and 
entering the 
house freely. The 
photograph 
shows him on 
the ledge of the 
lamp-room  dur- 
ing his luncheon 





hour, Owing to 
his uncleanly 
habits, Mr. Lister DURING HIS LUNCHEON HOUR 

Kay, after get- 

ting him into good condition, sent him down to the river, but he flew back 
to the house, and it is ratha a difficult problem to know how to get rid of 
him Undoubtedly he came from the Chilham Heronry, probably having been 
on a trial flight and lost his way. The Chifham-Heronry is about a mile from 
Godmersham House and has the reputatiqn of being the largest in the kingdom 
having an average of one hundred nests, It is also of considerable antiquity, 
as there is a record concerning it as far back as the days of Edward III 


CHARLES Harpy, Jun., Chilham Castle 


rHE WHITE HAREBELL. 
lo rue Eptiror or “ Counrry Lirt 
Sir,—Will vou kindly tell me if the white variety of Scotch bell is rare, wild 
I have only found two patches and a few isolated blooms in one field. T enclos¢ 
specimen ]. Barry 
The plant sent is the white-flowered form of Campanula rotundifolia 


This is found wild in a number of places, but is not plentiful.—Ep 

lo tne Epiror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—lI hear that in the “ Correspondence "’ columns in Country Lire there 
was mention of a record bluebell with eight blossoms; if this is so I have just 
gathered a far more prolific specimen with five-and-twenty blossoms and twice 


as many more flower-buds. I have not thrown it away in case, even in the dry 


state, it may be of interest to you . BADEN-POWELL. 


ABNORMAL CLOVER. 
fo tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 

Sir,—I am sending you a sample of clover which seems to me to be rather a 
curiosity. You will notice I have enclosed samples of four, five, six, seven, nine 
and ten leaved, and also a sample root which contains several abnormal leaves 
All these leaves are from one field, and are only a few of many I gathered It 
does not seem to me that they can belong to the common clover ; but I should 
be much interested if you could explain the question.—Curistorner Ley. 

[The abnormal 
growth of leaves 
of Trifolium 
pratense is due 
to local con- 
ditions. This 
kind of prolifica- 
tion Is occasion- 
ally met with, 
and is more 
common in wet 


seasons.—Ep ] 


\ TEAPOT-FED 
FOAL. 
To tHe Epiror, 
Sir,—lI enclose a 
photograph of a 
Shire filly foal, 
the property of 
Mr. Henry Chap 
man of Orchard 
Portman, 
Taunton. Four 
days after it 
was foaled’ the 
mother died; 
since then it has 
been brought up 
on milk and 
water by means 





of a_ teapot, as 
seen in the 


picture.—Z. 


FEEDING THE FOAL. 
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FROSTED” HEATHER AND THE HEATHER BEETLI 
To tHe Epitor of Country Lut 
Sir,—Since Dr. Shipley gave an account of the heather beetle and its ravages 
in Country Lire less than a year ago, investigations have been proceeding, and 
now another chapter of the creature’s life-history has been discovered. The 
importance of gaining every particle of information regarding the life and habits 
of this pest is abundantly apparent whcn one recollects that it is responsib!e for 
the destruction of hundreds of acres of heather in many parts of Scotland, but 
especially in the South-West, and so has an indirect be aring on the health of 
grouse, which depcnd in great part for sustenance on the fresh shoots of that plant 


During the past year various naturalists have observed the previously unknown 


gz of the beetle (Lochmwa suturalis) In the summer of 1912 Dr. Stewart 


MacDougall showed tl 


writer several eggs in tufts of heather from Ayrshire 


and these he has since described in the Transactions of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland for 1913. Sine then Mr. Perey H. Grimshaw 
if the Royal Scottish Museum has collected many eggs in Ayrshire, and has kept 
these under servation during the hatching process The eggs are minute 


pecks, visible only or 


account of their pale pinkish limon or orange colour, 
which contrasts with the green of the vegetation to which they adhere Under 
the microscope they resolve themselves into tiny globes with delicate shell 
marked by a regular mesh-like pattern standing in relief The eggs, according 
to the observations of Mr. Grimshaw and of two contributors to the Scotsman, 
are laid not on heather, but on damp, spongy sphagnum which often 
forms a bed through which the heather springs Accordingly, it is suggested 
that the reduction of sphagnum (which frequents only marshy or wet places), by 
draining moorland, wou'd remove the heather beetles’ nursery, and so, finally, 
would exterminate the beetle itself and blot out its evil work That the eggs 


ire frequently laid on sphagnum there is abundant proof, but it is not the 





HEATHER BEETLES AT WORK 


invariable repository; for in the Highlands of Inverness-shire I have found 
ibundant larve of the beetle on heather some distance removed from sphagnum 
marshe ind have found empty eggs and numerous empty cast skins of larva 
n other m ‘ it the base of the heather plants Phe mosses bi long to the 
genus Hypnum in the wide sense, and have been identified by Professor ]. W. H 
rrail , Plagiothecium 


denticulatum and Neckera 


complanata As these 
mi ¢ ‘ und) =probably 
other which are usually 


found in woods and on 


dry banks, afford nursery 


ground for the ges of 
Lochm@ea a well as 
phagnum it would 


ippear that draining could 


be only a partial remedy 


for the o-called 
frosted” heather In 
the district f which I 


ok particular notice 
there was abundance of 
phagnum within a couple 
of hundred yards of the 
destroved heather ; but 
the heather im the sphag- 
num zone, strange to say 
vas undamaged The two 


ireas were separated by 


a broad highway On 
the ground wher the 
larval beetles were at 


work, the effect of thei 
ravages could be seen at 
ome distance, the 
heather being of a red- 
dish-brown tinge, especi- IN THE VALE 
illy at the tips of shoots ; 

ind closer examination revealed the state portrayed in the first photograph, in 
which a healthy shoot is contrasted with a destroyed one The nibbled shoots 


have a slender, bare appearance, due to the actual consumption of the leaves 
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HEALTHY SHOOT AND ONE DESTROYED BY LARVA 


down to the mid-rib, which often projects like a tiny hair. The numbers of larva 
at work on even a small area are enormous, though, owing to their greenish brown 
colour, which blends with the heather shoots, they are to be observed only on 
close inspection. The patch of heather in the second photograph was particu- 
larly badly infested, larve occurring on every other shoot ; yet it is only where 
a scrap of paper throws a particular branch into relief that the abundance of the 
destrovers can be seen clearly. On this branch at least ten specimens are V isible, 
two being on the tip just beyond the cdge of the paper. (To the left of the 
paper are two long branches of the Petty Whin, Genista anglica, which was 
common in patches on the moorland.) Another instance will emphasise the 
numbers as well as the activity of the beetle grubs. On one occasion, while 
watching the larve at work, I lay on a folded travelling rug, which I found 
less than twenty minutes afterwards, had been invaded by no fewer than twenty, 

three individuals. These observations were made in July, when apparently 
all the eggs had been hatched for some time, since the active larvae ranged fron 
about one-fifth to one-third of an inch in length, whereas on first hatching the 

are only one-twelfth to one-tenth of an inch long. Some, indeed, seemed to have 
reached their maximum size, for, lving on the ground at the bases of the heather 
plant were full-fed, slightly curled, sluggish individuals—as many as half-a 
dozen on a two-inch square—apparently awaiting conversion into the quiescent 
pupa stage. It isinteresting to be able to add testimony to Mr. Grimshaw’s con 
jecture that the adult beetles die immediately after the egg-laying in June, for, 


ilthough careful search was made in July, no living beetles could be found 


notwithstanding that at the heather roots the dead body of a beetle, or, mor: 
frequently, the hard wing-cases, was observcd here and there James Ritecntt 
CLOVER ON A LAWN 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I am much worried by the amount of clover on a tennis court we have just 
made, and should be much obliged if you would either refer me to a book dealin 
with its eradication or advise me as to getting rid of it, as the roots are so difficul 
to weed out in the ordinary way If you would be kind enough to give me th 
benefit of your advice and experience, I should be very much obliged 
L. A. Pattinson, 

The best means of eradicating clover from a lawn is by the constant applica 
tion of nitrate of soda. This should be used at the rate of one and a half ounces 
to the square yard. It is important that the nitrate of soda should be finel) 
crushed, and it should onl 
be sown over the clove 
patches. It will probab! 
turn both the clover an 
grass brown, but the gra 
will recover the quicker 
the expense of the clove 
Applications should be re 
peated at any time of t 
year when the clove 
shows signs of renewe 
growth After light 
pricking up the surta 
with a fork, grass seed 
the finest lawn mixt! 
may be sowr over the ba 
patches. Seed may 
sown now, and again 


the spring. Dull, shows 


weather is preferable, a 
in the event of the law 
being dry, a few wateri 
will greatly assist the se 
in germinating. To re-t 

the lawn would be of lit 

use, as it would of nece 
sity lead to irregularit 

of the surface.—Epb 


“COUNTRY LIFE” ! 
KASHMIR 
KASHMIR ‘To tue Epiror 
Sir,—My boatman is 
great admirer of your paper. He says the houses shown in it are far finer than t 
Maharaja’s palace here. I enclose a photograph of himself, his son and his wit 
who is spinning yarn for blankets.—l’. Wyvi__e Tuomson, Srinagar, Kash! 








